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and  after  breakfast  the  Green  with  one  could  not  for^t  the  little  pleading  note 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  consent  turned  from  the  dead  to  the  which  her  Edward  had  made  her 

living,  land  began  to  ask  what  Mrs.  write,  entreating  Rose  to  come  down 
CHAPTER  VIII.  Damerel  would  do,  how  she  would  be  if  only  for  one  moment,  and  that  the 

“leil,”  what  change  it  would  make  in  girl  had  taken  no  notice  of  it;  though 
Mr.  Damerel  did  not  die  for  her  circumstances  ?  Many  shook  before  that  expedition  to  Whitton 

twenty-four  hours  after  this.  People  their  heads  and  feared  that  it  would  to  see  the  Perugino  and  Mr.  Incle- 

do  not  "et  out  of  the  world  so  easy,  make  a  very  great  change.  They  cal-  don’s  great  house,  Rose  had  been  very 

He  was” not  to  escape  the  mortal  rest-  culated  what  he  had  had,  and  what  well  satisfied  to  have  the  young  sailor 
lessness,  “  the  fog  in  his  throat,”  any  she  had  had,  when  they  were  married,  at  her  feet.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had 
more  than  others ;  and  the  hours  were  which  was  an  event  within  the  recol-  met  the  mother  and  daughter  but  sel- 
ilow  and  long,  and  lingered  like  years,  lection  of  many  ;  and  what  the  income  dom  since,  for  they  had  been  absorbed 
But  at  last  the  rector  came  to  an  end  of  the  rectory  was,  after  deducting  the  in  attendance  upon  the  rector;  but 
of  his  wondering,  and  knew,  like  all  curate’s  salary  and  other  necessary  when  by  chance  she  did  encounter 
the  illuminati  before  him  who  have  expenses ;  and  how  much  Bertie  cost  them,  she  felt  proud  to  think  that  she 
learned  too,  but  are  hushed  and  make  at  Eaton;  and  many  other  questions  had  never  said  anything  but  “  Good 
no  si<'n.  It  is  a  strange  thought  for  which  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  morning.”  No  inquiries  after  their 
mortals  to  take  in,  that  almost  every  their  neighbors’  affairs  could  have  health  had  come  from  her  lips.  She 
death  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  warranted  them  in  discussing.  Gen-  had  retired  into  polite  indifference; 
relief  to  those  who  surround  the  dy-  eral  Perronet  knew  for  certain  that  though  sometimes  her  heart  had  been 
in".  The  most  intolerable  moment  is  Mr.  Damerel’s  life  was  insured  in  at  touched  by  poor  Rose’s  pale  cheek, 
that  which  precedes  the  end,  and  most  least  two  offices ;  and  though  they  and  her  wistful  look,  which  seemed 
of  us  are  thankful  when  it  is  over.  I  could  not,  everybody  agreed,  have  to  ask  pardon.  “  I  do  not  mind  what 
need  not  enter  into  the  dismal  hush  saved  anything,  vet  there  arose  after  a  is  done  to  me,”  Mrs.  Wodehouse  said 
that  fell  upon  the  pleasant  rectory,  nor  while  a  general  hope  that  the  family  to  her  dear  friend  and  confidant,  Mrs. 
say  how  the  curious  sun  besieged  the  would  not  be  so  very  badly  off.  Some  Musgrove ;  “  but  those  who  slight  my 
closed  windows  to  get  into  the  house  of  the  ladies  had  quite  decided  before  son  I  will  never  forgive.  I  do  not  see 
once  so  freely  open  to  the  light  ;  nor  luncheon  that  the  best  thing  Mrs.  that  it  is  unchristian.  It  is  unchris- 
how,  notwithstanding  the  long  interval  Damerel  could  do  would  be  to  take  the  tian  not  to  forgive  what  is  done  to 
of  illness  which  had  banished  him  White  House,  which  happened  to  be  yourself;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  is  less 
from  common  view,  the  shady  corner  empty,  and  which  contained  a  number  ready  to  take  personal  offence  than  I 
under  the  lime-trees,  where  Mr.  Dame-  of  little  rooms  just  suitable  for  a  large  am.”  She  was  resolved,  therefore, 
rel’s  chair  and  round  table  still  stood,  family.  To  be  sure,  it  was  imssilde  that  whatever  happened,  “  Good 
wore  a  look  of  piteous  desolation,  as  that  she  might  prefer  to  go  back  to  morning  ”  was  all  the  greeting  she 
if  he  had  left  them  but  yesterday.  All  her  own  county,  where  her  brothers  would  give  to  the  Damerels;  though 
this  is  easily  comprehensible.  The  still  lived,  one  of  whom  was  a  squire  of  course  she  was  very  sony  indeed 
servants  cried  a  little,  and  were  con-  of  small  property,  and  the  other  the  for  them,  and  as  anxious  as  other  peo- 
soled  by  tlieir  new  mourning  ;  the  parson  of  the  hereditary  parish ;  but  pie  as  to  how  they  would  be  left,  and 
children  wept  bitterly,  then  began  to  the  Dingleheld  people  scareely  thought  where  they  would  go. 
smile  again  ;  and  two  poor  clergymen,  she  would  take  this  step,  considering  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  was  over- 
with  large  families,  grew  sicK  with  how  many  friends  she  had  on  the  whelmed  by  her  grief  in  a  way  which 

anxiety  as  to  who  should  have  Dingle-  Green,  and  how  much  better  it  was  to  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from 
field,  before  our  rector  had  been  dead  stay  where  you  are  known,  than  to  go  a  woman  who  had  so  many  other  con- 

a  day  (neither  of  them  had  it,  you  back  to  a  place  where  people  have  for  siderations  to  rouse  her  out  of  its 

may  be  sure,  they  wanted  it  so  much),  gotten  you.  -  indulgence,  and  who  had  not  been 

When  the  news  was  known  in  the  “  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Incledon,”  for  a  long  time  a  very  happy  wife, 

parish,  and  especially  on  the  Green,  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  felt  that  But  when  man  and  wife  have  been 
there  was  a  moment  of  awe  and  emo-  her  son  had  been  slighted,  and  may  partially  separated  as  these  two  had 
tion  very  real  in  its  way.  Most  peo-  be  excused  i^rhaps  for  being  a  little  been,  and  have  ceased  to  feel  the 
pie  heard  of  it  when  they  were  first  spiteful.  “  The  mother  has  always  sympathy  for  each  other  which  such  a 
called,  and  thought  of  it  with  vary-  had  her  eye  upon  him  since  he  came  close  relationship  requires,  a  long 

iog  degrees  of  impression  till  break-  back  to  Whitton.  You  will  see  that  illness  has  a  wonderful  effect  often  in 

fast,  to  which  they  all  came  down  will  be  a  match,  if  she  can  manage  it;  bringing  back  to  the  survivor  the 

looking  very  serious,  and  told  each  and  of  course  it  would  be  a  great  early  image  of  the  being  he  or  she 

other  the  details,  and  remarked  to  match  for  Miss  Rose.”  has  loved.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 

each  other  what  an  inscrutable  thing  it  I  think  if  an  angel  from  heaven  she;  I  do  not  know  if  a  sick  wife  is  so 

was,  and  yet  that  it  was  wonderful  he  came  down  into  a  country  parish  and  touching  to  a  husband’s  imagination 
had  lasted  so  long.  Breakfast  broke  a  good  woman  with  daughters  enter-  as  a  sick  man  is  to  his  wife’s.  And 
in  upon  this  universal  seriousness ;  for  tained  him  unawares,  her  neighbors  then  a  little  thing  had  occurred  be- 
when  it  is  not  any  connection,  as  Mrs.  would  decide  at  once  which  of  the  fore  the  end  which  had  gone  to  Mrs. 
Perronet  well  remarked,  you  cannot  girls  she  meant  to  marry  Gabriel  to.  Damerel’s  heart  more  than  matters 
be  expected  to  remain  under  the  im-  But  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  more  justi-  of  much  greater  moment.  Her  hus- 
pression  like  those  who  are  relatives ;  fication  than  most  gossips  have.  She  band  had  called  Rose,  and  on  Bose 


going  to  him  had  waved  her  away, 
aaying.  “  No,  no,”  and  holding  out 
his  fe<‘l)]e  hands  to  her  mother.  This 
insigniiieunt  little  incident  had  stolen 
away  eterything  but  tenderness  from 
the  woniiin's  mind,  and  she  wept  for 
her  husband  as  she  might  have  wept 
for  him  had  he  died  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  marriage,  with  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  grief  that  drove  everything 
else  out  of  her  thoughts.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  last.  When  the  blinds 
were  drawn  up  from  the  rectory,  and 
the  brisk  sunshine  shone  in  again,  and 
the  family  looked  with  unveiled  faces 
upon  the  lawn,  where  every  one  still 
expected  to  see  him,  so  full  was  it  of 
his  memory,  the  common  cares  of  life 
came  back,  and  had  to  be  thought  of. 
Mrs.  Damerel’s  brothers  had  both 
come  to  the  funeral.  One  of  them, 
the  squire,  was  the  trustee  under  her 
marriage  settlement,  and  one  of  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Damcrel’s  will ;  so  he 
remained  along  with  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor  and  hir.  Nolan,  and  listened 
to  all  the  provisions  of  that  will,  which 
were  extremely  reasonable,  but  of  a 
far  back  date,  and  which  the  lawyer 
read  with  an  occasional  shake  of  bis 
head,  which  at  the  moment  no  one 
could  understand.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  but  too  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  rector,  with  the  wisest 
care,  had  appropriated  the  money  he 
had  to  the  various  members  of  his 
faTiiily.  The  life  interest  of  the  greater 
part  was  to  be  the  mother’s;  a  small 
portion  was  to  be  given  to  the  girls  on 
their  marriage,  and  to  the  boys  on 
their  outset  in  life,  and  the  capital  to 
be  divided  among  them  at  Mrs.  I)a- 
merel’s  death.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sensible  or  properly  arranged. 
Mr.  Hunsdon,  Mrs.  Damerel’s  brother, 
cleared  his  rutiled  brow  as  he  heard  it. 
He  had  been  possessed  by  an  alarmed 
sense  of  danger  —  a  feeling  that  his 
sister  and  her  family  were  likely  to 
come  upon  him  —  which  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  the  good  man’s  mind ; 
but  now  his  brow  cleared.  Further 
revelations,  however,  took  away  this 
serenity.  The  money  which  Mr.  Da- 
merel  had  divided  so  judiciously  was 
almost  all  s}>ent,  either  in  unsuccessful 
speculations,  of  which  he  had  made 
several  with  a  view  to  increase  divi¬ 
dends  ;  or  by  repeated  encroachments 
on  the  capital  made  to  pay  debts;  or 
for  one  plausible  reason  after  another. 
Of  the  insurances  on  his  life  only  one 
had  been  kept  up,  and  that  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  his  bankers  held  it  as  security 
for  some  advance,  and  had  conse¬ 
quently  seen  that  the  premium  was 
regularly  paid.  These  discoveries  fell  i 
like  so  many  thunderbolts  upon  the  { 
little  party.  I  don’t  think  Mrs.  Da-  j 
mere!  was  surprised.  She  sat  with  ] 
her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands 
clasped,  with  a  flush  of  shame  and 
trouble  on  her  face. 

“Did  you  know  of  this,  Rose?  “ 
her  brother  asked,  sternly,  anxious  to 
find  some  one  to  blame. 

“  I  feared  it,”  she  said,  slowly,  not 
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lifting  her  eyes.  The  flush  on  her 
cheek  dried  up  all  her  tears. 

Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  one,  believed  that 
she  was  ashamed  —  not  for  the  dead 
man’s  sake  — but  because  she  bad 
shared  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  was  con¬ 
founded  to  find  her  ill  doings  brought 
into  the  light  of  day. 

“But,  good  heavens!”  he  said  in 
her  ear,  “  did  you  know  you  were  de¬ 
frauding  your  children  when  you 
wasted  tour  substance  like  this?  I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  Was  my 
brother-in-law  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  affairs?  and  what  did  he  intend 
his  family  to  do  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  business 
man,”  said  the  lawyer.  “  He  ought 
to  have  left  the  management  in  our 
hands.  That  mining  investment  was 
a  thing  we  never  would  have  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  neglect  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Da¬ 
merel  was  never  a  man  of  business.” 

;•  In  the  presence  of  his  wife  it  was 
difficult  to  say  more. 

“  A  man  may  not  be  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  yet  not  be  a  fool,”  said 
Squire  Hunsdon,  hastily.  “  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Rose;  I  don*^t  want  to  be 
unkind.” 

“  Let  me  go,  before  you  use  such 
language,”  she  said,  rising  hastily. 
“  1  cannot  bear  it.  Whatever  he  has 
done  that  is  amiss,  he  is  not  standing 
here  to  answer  before  us  now.” 

“  I  mean  no  offence.  Rose.  Nay, 
sit  down ;  don’t  go  away.  You  can’t 
imagine — a  man  I  had  so  much  re¬ 
spect  for  —  that  I  mean  to  cast  any 
reflections.  We  ’ll  enter  into  that 
afterwards,”  said  Mr.  Hunsdon.  “  Let 
us  know  at  least  what  they  will  have 
to  depend  on,  or  if  anything  is  left.” 

“  There  is  very  little  left,”  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  facing  the  men,  who 
gazed  at  her  wondering,  with  her  pale 
face  and  widow’s  cap.  “  We  had 
not  very  much  at  first,  and  it  is  gone ; 
and  you  must  blame  me,  if  any  one  is 
to  blame.  I  was  not,  perhaps,  a  good 
manager.  I  was  careless.  1  did  not 
calculate  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 
But  if  the  blame  is  mine,  the  punish¬ 
ment  will  also  be  mine.  Do  not  say 
anything  more  about  it,  for  no  one 
here  will  suffer  but  my  children  and 
me.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  You 
must  be  patient,  and  you  must  not  be 
unreasonable,”  said  her  brother.  “  Of 
course  we  cannot  see  you  want ; 
though  neither  George  nor  I  have 
much  to  spare  —  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
inquire.” 

“  Will  inquiring  bring  back  the 
money  that  is  lost  ?  ”  she  said.  “  No, 
no;  you  shall  not  suffer  by  me.  How¬ 
ever  little  it  is,  we  will  manage  to 
live  on  it;  we  will  never  be  a  burden 
upon  any  one.  I  don’t  think  I  can 
bear  any  more.” 

And  the  judges  before  whom  she 
stood  (and  not  only  she,  but  one  who 
could  not  answer  for  himself)  were 
very  compassionate  to  the  widow, 
though  Mr.  Hunsdon  was  still  curious 
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I  and  much  disturbed  in  his  mind, 
j  They  slurred  over  the  rest,  and  al- 
lowed  Mrs.  Damerel  and  her  son  and 
daughter  to  go,  and  broke  np  the 
gloomy  little  assemble.  Mr.  Hunsdon 
took  Mr.  Nolan  by  tlie  arm  and  went 
out  with  him,  leadinir  him  on  to  the 
lawn,  without  any  thought  how  the 
sound  of  his  steps  would  echo  upon  the 
!  hearts  of  the  mourners.  lb*  would 
have  seated  himself  in  the  chair  which 
still  stood  under  the  lime-trees  had 
not  Mr.  Nolan  managed  to  swav  his 
steps  away  from  it,  and  lead'  hint 
down  the  slope  to  the  little  i)hitfomi 
round  the  old  thorn-tree  which  was 
invisible  from  the  windows.  The 
good  curate  was  deeply  moved  for  both 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

“  I  don’t  mind  speaking  to  you,”  said 
the  an.xious  brother;  “I  have  heard 
so  much  of  you  a.s  an  attached  friend. 
You  must  have  known  them  thorou«h- 
ly,  and  their  way  of  living.  I  can’t 
think  it  was  my  sister’s  fault.” 

“  And  I  know,”  said  Mr.  Nolan, 
with  energy,  “  it  was  not  her  fault. 
It  was  not  any  one’s  fault.  lie  had  a 
generous,  liberal  way  with  him” — 

“  Had  he?  ”  said  the  scjuire,  doubt¬ 
fully.  “  He  had  a  costly,  expensive 
way  with  him;  is  that  what  you  mean? 
I  am  not  saying  anything  against  my 
late  brother-in-law.  We  got  on  very 
well,  for  we  saw  very  little  of  eacii 
other.  He  had  a  fine  mind,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  they  have 
kept  an  extravagant  house.” 

“  No,  I  assure  you”  — 

“  Entertained  a  good  deal.  Kept  a 
good  table,  I  am  certain ;  good  wine 

—  1  never  drank  better  claret  than 
that  we  had  last  night  —  the  sort  of 
wine  /  should  keep  for  conqiany,  and 
bring  up  only  on  grand  occasions.  If 
there  is  much  of  it  remaining  I  don’t 
mind  buying  a  few  dozen  at  their  own 
price,”  Mr.  Hunsdon  said,  parenthet¬ 
ically.  “  I  see  ;  fine  cookery,  good 
wine,  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season, 
and  the  place  kept  up  like  a  duke's 

—  an  expensive  house.” 

“  No,”  said  the  curate,  reiterating 
an  obstinate  negative;  and  then  he 
said,  hotly,  “  she  did  herself  a  great 
deal  of  injustice.  She  is  the  best  of 
managers  —  the  most  careful  —  mak¬ 
ing  everything  go  twice  as  far  and 
look  twice  as  well  as  anybody  else.” 

Mr.  Hunsdon  looked  at  him  curi¬ 
ously,  for  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  think  a  man  must  be  “  in  love 
with  ”  any  woman  whose  partisan  he 
makes  himself.  He  made  a  private 
note  of  the  curate’s  enthusiasm,  and 
concluded  it  was  best  that  his  sister 
and  her  daughter  should  be  warned  of 
his  sentiments.  “  1  have  not  seen 
very  much  of  niv  poor  brother-in-law 
for  some  time,”  Le  said,  disguising  his 
scrutiny,  “  so  that  I  have  no  way  of 
judging  for  myself.  I  don’t  know 
which  IS  most  to  blame.  In  such  cases 
the  wife  can  generally  stop  the  ex¬ 
travagance  if  she  likes.  Two  Iwys  at 
Eton,  for  example  —  /  can’t  aff’oM  so 
much.” 
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^•‘Bertie  is  on  the  foundation,  and 
costs  very  little.  He  !»  a  boy  who 
will  do  something  in  the  world  yet ; 
and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  taught  him 
his  first  Greek.  As  for  Reginald,  his 
gcifather  pays  his  expenses,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  know.” 

“  You  have  been  here  for  a  long 
time,  I  perceive,”  said  the  squire,  “  if 
you  taught  the  boy,  his  first  Greek,  as 
you  say  ?  ” 

“  Eight  years,”  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“  And  now  ?  ” 

“  Now  ?  I  ’ll  go  off  again,  I  suppose, 
like  a  rollin’  stone,  unless  the  new 
rector  will  have  me.  God  help  us, 
what  heartless  brutes  we  are  1  ”  said 
the  curate,  with  fiery  heat ;  “  I ’ve  just 
laid  my  old  rector  in  the  grave,  and  I 
think  of  the  new  one  before  the  day ’s 
gone.  God  forgive  me  ;  it ’s  the  way 
of  the  world.” 

“  And  whv  should  n’t  you  be  rector 
yourself?  JJo  one  would  be  so  good 
for  the  parish,  I  am  sure.” 

“Me! ’’(aid  Mr.  Nolan,  his  face 
lighting  up  with  a  broad  gleam  of  hu¬ 
mor,  wnicii  he  quenched  next  moment 
in  the  half-conventional  gravity  which 
he  felt  to  be  befitting  to  the  occasion. 
“The  days  of  miracles  are  over,  and 
I  don’t  expect  to  be  made  an  excep¬ 
tion.  No ;  I  ’ll  get  a  district  church 
maybe  sometime,  with  plenty  of  hard 
work  and  little  pay ;  but  I  am  not  the 
kind  that  are  made  to  be  rectors. 
There  is  no  chance  for  me.” 

“  The  people  would  like  it,”  said 
Mr.  Hunsdon,  who  was  fishing  for 
information ;  “  it  woulil  be  a  popular 
appointment,  and  my  sister  and  I 
would  do  anything  that  might  lie  in  our 
power.” 

Mr.  Nolan  shook  his  head.  “Not 
they,”  he  said.  “  They  have  a  kind¬ 
ness  for  me  in  my  humble  condition. 
They  know  1  ’m  a  friend  when  they 
want  one ;  but  they  want  something 
more  to  look  at  for  their  rector  —  and 
so  do  1  too.” 

“You  are  not  ambitious?  ”  said  Mr. 
Hunsdon,  perple.xed  by  his  new  ac- 
(juaintanee,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders 
again,  and  rose  hastily  from  the  seat 
under  the  thorn-tree  where  they  had 
been  sitting. 

“That  depends,”  he  said,  with  im¬ 
patient  vagueness ;  “  but  I  have  my 
work  waiting  if  I  can  be  of  no  more 
use  here.  For  whatever  I  can  do, 
Mrs.  Damerel  knows  I  am  at  her  or¬ 
ders.  And  you  won’t  let  her  be  wor¬ 
ried  just  yet  a  while?”  he  added, 
with  a  pleading  tone,  to  which  his 
mellow  brogue  lent  an  insinuating 
force  which  few  people  could  resist. 
“You’ll  not  go  till  it’s  fixed  what 
they  are  to  do  r  ” 

“You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  my 
duty  by  my  sister,”  said  the  squire, 
who,  though  he  had  been  willing  to 
take  the  curate’s  evidence  about  the 
most  intimate  details  of  his  sister’s 
life,  instantly  resented  Mr.  Nolan’s 
“interference”  when  it  came  on  his 
side.  “  He  is  in  love  with  one  or  the 


I  other,  or  perhaps  with  both,”  said  the 
I  man  of  the  world  to  himself ;  “  1  must 
;  put  Rose  on  her  guard;”  which  ac- 
I  cordingly  he  tried  to  do,  but  quite 
!  ineffectually,  Mrs.  Uamerel’s  mind  be- 
1  ing  totally  unable  to  take  in  the  in¬ 
sinuation  which  he  scarcely  ventured 
to  put  in  plain  words.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  foolish  mistake 
I  and  of  a  great  deal  of  implied  blame 
'  which  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
;  man  to  keep  to  himself,  he  did  try  to 
do  his  duty  as  became  a  man  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ordinary  affection 
I  for  his  sister,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
^  what  society  retjuired  from  him  as 
I  head  of  his  family.  However  he  might 
i  disapprove  of  her,  and  the  extravagance 
I  in  which  she  had  undeniably  been  act 
i  and  part,  vet  he  could  not  abandon  so 
,  near  a  relation.  I  should  not  like  to 
I  decide  whether  bemefits  conferred  thus 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  have  more 
or  less  merit  than  those  which  flow 
I  from  an  affectionate  heart  and  gen- 
j  erous  nature,  but  certainly  they  have 
j  less  reward  of  gratitude.  The  Green 
]  was  very  much  impressed  by  Air. 
Hunsdon’s  goodness  to  his  sister,  but 
I  fear  that  to  her  his  goodness  was  a 
j  bunlen  more  painful  than  her  poverty. 

I  And  yet  he  was  very  good.  He  un- 
1  dertook,  in  his  brother’s  name  and 
his  own,  to  pay  Bertie’s  expenses  at 
Eton,  where  the  boy  was  doing  so 
well ;  and  when  it  was  decided,  as 
the  Green  by  infallible  instinct  had 
I  felt  it  must  be,  that  the  White  House 
was  the  natural  refuge  for  Mrs.  Da- 
'  merel  when  the  time  came  to  leave 
'  the  rectory,  Mr.  Hunsdon  made  him- 
I  self  responsible  for  the  rent,  and  put 
it  in  order  for  her  with  true  liberality. 

I  The  whole  parish  admired  and  praised 
I  him  for  this,  and  said  how  fortunate 
'  Mrs.  Damerel  was  to  have  so  good  a 
!  brother.  And  she  tried  herself  to 
I  feel  it,  and  to  be  grateful  as  he  de- 
I  served.  But  gratitude,  which  springs 
^  spontaneous  for  the  simplest  of  gifts, 
and  exults  over  a  nothing,  is  often 
■  very  slow  to  follow  great  l)eneiits. 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it  was 
I  the  deadness  of  her  grief  which  made 
I  her  so  insensible  to  her  brother’s 
I  kindness.  She  thought  she  had 
I  grown  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  she 
I  had  so  much  to  realize,  so  much  to 
,  accustom  herself  to,  A  change  so 
i  great  and  fundamental  confuses  the 
mind.  So  far  as  she  could  see  before 
her,  she  had  nothing  now  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  in  life  but  an  endless,  humili¬ 
ating  struggle ;  and  she  forgot,  in  the 
I  softening  ot  her  heart,  thgt  for  years 
I  past  she  had  been  struggling  scarcelv 
less  hardly.  When  she  looked  back 
'  she  seemed  to  see  only  happiness  in 
comi)arison  with  this  dull  deprivation 
of  all  light  and  hope  in  which  she  was 
'  left  now.  But  the  reader  knows  that 
'  she  had  not  been  happy,  and  that 
I  this  was  but,  as  it  were,  a  prismatic 
I  reflection  from  her  tears,  a  fiction  of 
^  imagination  and  sorrow ;  and  bv  and 
;  by  ^e  began  to  see  more  clearly  the 
!  true  state  of  affairs. 


They  stayed  at  the  rectory  till 
Christmas  by  grace  of  the  new  rector, 
who  unfortunately,  however,  could  not 
keep  on  Mr.  Nolan,  of  whose  prefer¬ 
ment  there  never  had  been  a  glimmer 
of  hope,  beyond  that  period.  Christ¬ 
mas  is  a  dreary  time  to  go  into  a  new 
home ;  though  I  don’t  think  the  rector 
of  Dinglefield  thought  so,  who  brought 
home  his  bride  to  the  pretty  rectory, 
and  thought  no  life  could  begin  more 
pleasantly  than  by  those  cheerful 
Christmas  services  in  the  church, 
which  was  all  embowered  in  holly  and 
laurel,  in  honor  of  the  great  English 
festival  and  in  honor  of  him  ;  for  the 
Green  had  of  course  taken  special 
pains  with  the  decorations  on  account 
of  the  new-comer.  Tlie  long  and 
<lreary  autumn  which  lay  between 
their  bereavement  and  their  removal 
was,  however,  very  heavy  and  terrible 
for  the  Damerel’s.  Its  rains,  and 
fogs,  and  dreary  days  seemed  to  echo 
and  increase  their  own  heaviness  of 
heart ;  and  autumn  as  it  sinks  into 
winter  is  all  the  more  depressing  in  a 
leafy  woodland  country,  as  it  has 
been  beautiful  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Even  the  little  children  were  subdued, 
they  knew  not  why,  and  felt  the  change 
in  the  house,  though  it  procured  them 
many  privileges,  and  they  might  now 
even  play  in  the  drawing-room  unre- 
roved,  and  were  never  sent  away 
urriedly  lest  they  should  disturb 
papa,  as  had  been  the  case  of  old  when 
sometimes  they  would  snatch  a  fearful 
joy  by  a  romp  in  the  twilight  corners ; 
even  the  babies  felt  that  this  new  priv¬ 
ilege  was  somehow  a  symptom  of  some 
falling  off  and  diminution  in  the  family 
life.  But  no  one  felt  it  as  Hose  did, 
who  had  been  shaken  out  of  all  the 
habits  of  her  existence,  without  hav¬ 
ing  as  yet  found  anything  to  take 
their  place.  She  had  not  even  entered 
upon  the  idea  of  duty  when  her  secret 
romance  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close, 
and  that  charmed  region  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  which  youth  so  readily  finds 
a  refuge,  and  which  gilds  the  homeli¬ 
est  present  with  dreams  of  that  which 
may  be  hereafter,  had  been  arbitrarily 
closed  to  the  girl.  Had  her  little  ro¬ 
mance  been  permitted  to  her,  she 
would  have  had  a  secret  sj)ring  of 
ho|>c  and  content  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  would  have  faced  her  new  life 
bravely,  with  a  sense  of  her  own  indi¬ 
viduality,  such  as  seemed  now  to  have 
faded  altogether  out  of  her  mind. 
Her  very  appearance  changed,  as  was 
inevitable.  Instead  of  the  blooming 
maiden  we  have  known,  it  was  the 
whitest  of  Roses  that  went  about  the 
melancholy  house  in  her  black  dress, 
with  all  the  color  and  life  gone  out  of 
her,  doing  whatever  she  was  told  with 
a  docility  which  was  sad  to  see. 
When  she  was  left  to  herself  she 
would  sit  idle  or  drop  absorbed  into  a 
book;  but  everything  that  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  she  did,  without  hes¬ 
itation  and  without  energy.  The 
whole  world  had  become  confined 
to  her  within  these  oppressive  walls^ 
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within  this  sorrowful  house.  The 
people  on  the  Green  looked  at  her  with 
a  kind  of  wondering  reverence,  saying 
how  she  must  have  loved  her  father, 
and  how  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
never  get  over  it.  Bu*  grief  was  not 
all  of  tne  weight  which  crushed  her. 
She  was  for  the  moment  bound  as  by 
some  frost,  paralyzed  in  all  the  springs 
of  her  interrupted  being.  She  had 
no  natural  force  of  activity  in  her  to 
neutralize  the  chill  her  soul  had  taken. 
She  did  all  that  she  was  told  to  do, 
and  took  every  suggestion  gratefully ; 
but  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  see  for 
herself  with  her  own  eyes  what  had  to 
be  done,  nor  did  she  realize  all  the 
changes  that  were  involved  in  the 
one  great  change  which  had  come 
upon  them.  Misfortune  had  fallen 
upon  her  while  she  was  still  in  the 
dreamy  vagueness  of  her  youth,  when 
the  within  is  more  important  than  the 
without,  and  the  real  and  imagi¬ 
nary  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  where  one  ends  and 
another  begins.  Necessity  laid  no 
wholesome,  vigor-giving  hand  upon 
her,  because  she  was  preoccupied  with 
fancies  which  seemed  more  important 
than  the  reality.  Agatha,  all  alert 
and  alive  in  her  practical  matter-of- 
fact  girlhood,  was  of  more  value  in 
the  house  than  poor  Rose,  who  was 
like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  not  seeing 
anything  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  her; 
obeying  always  and  humbly,  but  never 
doing  or  originating  anything  from  her 
own  mind.  Nobody  understood  her, 
not  even  herself;  and  sometimes  she 
would  sit  down  and  cry  for  her  father, 
thinking  he  would  have  known  what 
it  meant,  without  any  recollection  of 
the  share  her  father  had  in  thus  par¬ 
alyzing  her  young  life.  This  strange 
condition  of  affairs  was  unknown, 
however,  to  any  one  out-of-doors  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Nolan,  who,  good  fellow, 
took  it  upon  him  once  to  say  a  few 
coaxing,  admonishing  words  to  her. 

“  You  ’ll  ease  the  mother  when  you 
can.  Miss  Rose,  dear,”  he  said,  taking 
her  soil,  passive  hands  between  his 
own.  “  You  don’t  mind  me  saying  so 
—  an  old  fellow  and  an  old  friend  like 
me,  that  loves  every  one  of  you,  one 
better  than  another?  I  ’ll  hang  on  it 
I  can,  if  the  new  man  will  have  me, 
and  be  of  use  —  what’s  the  good  of 
me  else  ?  —  and  you  ’ll  put  your  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  wheel  with  a  good  heart, 
like  the  darling  girl  that  you  are  ?  ” 

“  My  shoulder  to  the  wheel,”  said 
Rose,  with  a  half-smile,  “  and  with 
a  good  heart  I  when  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
no  heart  at  all  ?  ”  and  the  girl  began 
to  cry,  as  she  did  now  for  any  reason, 
if  she  was  startled,  or  any  one  spoke 
to  her  suddenly.  What  could  poor 
Mr.  Nolan  do  but  soothe  arid  comfort 
her?  Poor  child  I  they  had  taken 
away  all  the  inner  strength  from  her 
before  the  time  of  trial  came,  and  no 
better  influence  had  yet  roused  ‘her 
from  the  shock,  or  made  her  feel  that 
^he  had  sometl^ng  in  her  which  was 
not  to  be  crushed  by  any  storm.  Mr. 


Nolan  knew  as  little  what  to  make  of 
her  as  her  mother  did,  who  was  slowly 
coming  to  her  old  use  and  wont,  and 
beginning  to  feel  the  sharpness  of 
hardship,  and  to  realize  once  more 
how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that  this 
hardship  came. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  White  House  did  not  stand 
on  the  Green,  but  on  one  of  the  roads 
leading  out  of  it,  at  a  short  distance 
from  that  centre  of  the  world.  It 
looked  large  from  outside  —  some¬ 
thing  between  a  mansion  and  a  cottage 
—  and  within  was  full  of  useless  pas¬ 
sages,  confused  little  rooms,  and  bits 
of  staircases  on  which  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ])assenger  might  break  bis  neck 
with  ease,  and  a  general  waste  of 
space  and  disorder  of  arrangement 
which  pleased  the  antiejuary  as  quaint, 
but  was  much  less  desirable  practically 
than  artistically.  There  were  two 
sitting-rooms,  which  were  large  and 
low,  with  raftered  roofs,  and  small, 
deep-set  windows  overgrown  with 
creepers;  and  there  was  a  garden, 
almost  as  rambling  as  the  house  itself, 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls  and 
hedges  which  effectually  shut  out 
every  view,  except  into  its  own  grassy, 
mossy  depths.  Some  former  enter¬ 
prising  inhabitant  had  introduced  into 
the  drawing-room  one  long  French 
window,  by  which  there  was  a  practica¬ 
ble  exit  into  the  garden  ;  and  this  was 
the  only  modern  point  in  the  house. 
Some  people  said  it  spoilt  the  room, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  per¬ 
fect;  but  it  wasa  wreat  convenience  and 
comfort  to  the  Damerels  in  summer, 
at  least.  The  house  was  somewhat 
damp,  somewhat  weedy,  rather  dark  ; 
but  it  was  roomy,  and  more  like  a 
house  in  which  gentlefolks  could  melt 


away  into  penury  than  a  pert  little 
new  brick  house  in  a  street.  It  was 


new  brick  house  in  a  street.  It  was 
very  cheap  ;  for  it  had  various  disad¬ 
vantages,  into  which  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  enter.  Mrs.  Damerel,  whose 
house  had  always  been  the  perfection 
of  houses,  with  every  new  sanitary 
invention,  was  glad  to  put  up  with 
these  drawbacks  for  the  sake  of  the 
low  rent  —  so  vast  and  so  many  are 
the  changes  which  absence  of  money 
makes.  Before  Christmas  Day  they 
had  all  the  old  furniture  —  save  some 
special  pieces  of  virtu,  graceful  old 
cabinets,  mirrors,  and  ornamental 
things,  which  were  sold  —  arranged 
and  adapted,  and  settled  down  in  tol¬ 
erable  comfort.  The  boys,  when  they 
came  from  school,  looked  with  doubt¬ 
ful  faces  at  the  change,  especially 
Reginald,  who  was  humiliated  by  it, 
and  found  fault  with  the  room  allotted 
to  him,  and  with  the  deficiencies  of 
service.  “  Poor  !  why  are  we  poor  ? 
It  must  be  some  one’s  fault,’’  said 
this  boy  to  his  sister  Agatha,  who 
cried,  and  declared  passionately  that 
she  wished  he  had  not  come  back,  but 
had  gone  to  his  fine  godfather,  whom 
be  was  always  talking  of.  When  an 


invitation  arrived  for  him  from  bis  god. 
father,  some  days  later,  I  think  they 
were  all  glad;  for  Reginald  was  very 
like  his  father,  and  could  not  bear  any¬ 
thing  mean  or  poor.  The  numl^r  of 
servants  had  dwindled  to  one,  who 
made  believe  to  be  of  all  work,  and 
did  a  little  of  everything.  Except  in 
the  case  of  those  lucky  families  who 
abound  in  fiction,  and  now  and  then 
par  exception,  are  to  be  found  in  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  who  possess  a  faithful  and 
devoted  and  all-accomplished  woman, 
who,  for  love  of  them,  forsakes  all 
hopes  of  bettering  herself,  and  applies 
at  once  genius  and  knowledge  to  the 
multifarious  duties  of  maid-of-all-work 
—  this  class  of  functionary  is  as  great 
a  trouble  to  her  employers  as  to  her¬ 
self;  and  to  fall  back  upon  attendance 
so  uninstructed  and  inditferent  is  one 
of  the  hardest  consenuences  of  social 
downfall.  The  girls  had  to  make  up 
Mary  Jane’s  deficiencies  in  the  White 
House ;  and  at  first,  as  they  were  not 
used  to  it,  the  results  were  but  little 
consolatory.  Even  Bertie,  perhaps, 
though  a  good  son  and  a  good  hoy, 
was  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  school, 
and  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  after 
these  first  holidays,  which  had  not 
been  happy  ones.  Poor  children! 
none  of  them  had  ever  known  before 
what  it  was  to  do  without  what  they 
wanted,  and  to  be  content  with  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life. 

All  the  same,  a  shower  of  cards 
from  all  the  best  jreople  about  came 
pouring  down  upon  the  new  dwellers 
in  the  White  House,  and  were  taken 
in  by  Marv  Jane  between  a  grimy  fin¬ 
ger  and  tLiimb  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  rumble  of  the  departing 
carriages  excited  Agatha  and  Patty, 
at  least,  if  no  one  else.  And  all  the 
people  on  the  Green  made  haste  to 
call  to  express  their  sympathy  and 
friendliness.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  ask  to  see 
Mrs.  Damerel ;  but  even  she  did  not 
lose  a  day  in  calling;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  while  on  her  way  from  the  White 
House  that  for  the  first  time  she  met 
Rose,  who  had  been  out  about  some 
business  for  her  mother,  and  who,  with 
her  black  veil  over  her  face,  was  stray¬ 
ing  slowly  home.  Mrs.  Wodehouse 
said  “  Good  morning,”  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  hold  by  her  formula  and 
not  be  tempted  into  kindness;  but 
when  the  girl  put  back  her  veil  and 
showed  her  pale  face,  the  good  wom¬ 
an’s  heart  melted  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  How  pale  you  are  I  ”  she  said. 
“  Oh,  Rose  !  and  how  is  your  moth¬ 
er?”  she  added  hastily,  trying  to 
save  herself  from  the  overflowing  of 
tenderness  which  came  upon  her  un¬ 


awares. 

“  Are  you  going  to  see  her  ?  ”  said 
Rose. 

“I  have  been  to  call;  I  did  not, 
of  course,  expect  she  would  see  ine. 
And  how  do  you  like  the  White 
House  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  ill ; 
you  do  not  look  so  fresh  as  when  I 
saw  vou  last.” 
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”t*It  is  very  nice,”  said  Rose,  answering  the  first  ques-  I 
tion;  “though  it  feels  damp  just  at  first;  we  all  think  we 
shall  soon  get  used  to  it.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you 
last.” 

This  was  said  with  a  little  piteous  smile  which  made 
jirs.  Wodehouse’s  resolution  “  never  to  forgive  ”  become 
more  and  more  hard  to  keep. 

could  not  think  I  was  wanted,”  she  said  with  an 
effort  to  appear  short  and  stern,  “  or  I  should  have  gone 
to  your  mother  before  now.” 

“Why?”  asked  Rose,  with  a  wondering  glance;  and 
then,  as  there  was  a  dead  pause,  which  was  awkward,  she 
said,  softly :  “  I  hope  you  have  news  from —  your  son  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  news  from  him.  He  is  always  very  j 
good  in  writing.  There  never  was  a  kinder  boy  to  his  | 
mother.  He  never  forgets  me ;  though  there  are  many  peo-  i 
pie  who  would  fain  get  his  attention.  Edward  is  always 
finding  friends  wherever  he  goes.” 

“1  am  glad,”  said  poor  Rose. 

“Plenty  of  friends  I  I  hove  nothing  but  good  news  of 
him.  He  writes  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Oh,  Rose  1  ”  cried 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  hurriedly  running  one  subject  into  another 
with  breathless  precipitancy,  ”  how  could  you  be  so  heart- 
less  —  so  unkind  —  as  not  to  come  down-stairs  when  I 
asked  you  to  bid  my  poor  boy  good-by  V  ” 

A  flush  of  color  came  upon  Rose’s  pale  face ;  it  made  j 
her  look  like  herself  again.  “  I  could  not,”  she  said ;  “  do  ! 
not  be  angry.  I  have  so  wanted  to  tell  you.  There  was 
nolxxly  there  but  me,  and  he  held  my  hand,  and  would 
not  let  me  leave  him.  I  could  not.  Oh  I  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  asked  me  1  It  was  not  my  fault.”  Her  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  brought  the  big  tears  to  her  eyes.  ‘‘  Poor 
papa  I  ”  she  added,  softly,  with  an  instinctive  sense  that  he 
needed  defence. 

(To  be  eontlDued.l 


HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MART  CLKMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XIII. —  THE  AFFINITY  CLCB. 

THE.occupant  of  this  room,  as  she  advanced  to  meet 
Cyril,  seemed  but  a  fairer  outgrowth  of  it,  so  in  harmony 
was  she  with  all  its  soft  light,  luxury,  and  fragrance. 

“YouAape  come!”  she  exclaimed  in  childlike  ac¬ 
cents  and  a  voice  that  was  music’s  own,  as  she  extended 
her  hand  and  led  him  to  a  tete-a-tete.  “  So  good  of  you 
to  come  at  all !  especially  to  come  before  the  other 
guests,  when  you  live  at  such  a  distance  and  are  so 
driven  by  engagements.  Do  you  know  how  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  kindness  ?  ” 

The  utterance  was  commonplace  enough, ',but  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  removed  from  commonplace  than 
the  speaker,  or  her  manner.  Of  the  latter  no  adequate 
impression  can  be  given  in  words.  The  most  delicate 
flattery,  welcome,  homage,  all  commingled  in  the  half- 
tender,  fully  sweet  vibration  of  the  voice  as  it  uttered 
the  last  sentence. 

If  all  these  were  true  of  the  voice,  tenfold  more  were 
true  of  the  eyes.  They  were  wonderful  eyes  in  their 
place,  though  they  can  shine  but  dimly  on  the  printed 
page.  Fatal  eyes  they  were,  but  not  more  fatal  to 
others  than  to  herself.  Jet  black,  they  had  no  beady 
brightness,  but  a  velvet  softness  that  melted  till  the 
pupil  was  suffused  and  lost  in  its  dilating  lustre.  Hair 
of  the  same  hue,  rich  and  waving,  fell  back  naturally 
from  the  face,  and  was  coiled  about  the  small  head. 
Two  ebon  arches  marked  the  perfect  brow,  and  from 

•  Inters  aceordiiig  to  Act  of  Congnu,  In  tba  yoor  1874,  by  H.  0.  Houea- 

K«  St  Co.|  in  Um  Offlo*  of  tho  UbnjrUa  of  Congrooi,  atWMblogtoa. 


the  shadow  of  eyes  and  hair  the  white  face  was  defined 
with  almost  dazzling  effect.  There  was  no  pallor  in 
the  creamy  .skin ;  it  had  all  the  transparency  which 
painters  seek  and  worship.  In  tint  it  was  that  of  a 
magnolia  petal  laid  upon  a  rose  leaf ;  through  the  clear 
olive  flashed  the  underlying  and  ever  uprising  rose. 
The  mouth  was  childlike,  almost  infantile  in  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  short,  delicate  nose  above  it  made  the  story 
that  it  told  complete.  Not  so  the  figure,  almost  tall 
and  slight,  all  curves  and  roundness ;  yet  when  it  was 
drawn  to  its  full  height  it  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  feminine 
majesty.  It  suggested  no  majesty  now.  Grace,  ineffa¬ 
ble  grace,  radiated  from  every  line  and  movement. 
She  wore  what  few  brunettes  dare  essay,  a  dress  of 
pale  green  which  sheat!ie<l  her  perfect  figure  as  a  calyx 
does  its  flower.  It  was  of  clinging  India  silk,  and  the 
fresh,  soft  face  above  it  needed  no  relief  from  its  “  (ry- 
I  ing  color,”  beyond  the  heirloom  lace  which  fell  from 
throat  and  arms.  A  bunch  of  mignonnette  and  tea-rose 
buds  sent  forth  their  fragrance  from  her  belt.  A  dia¬ 
mond  glittered  in  the  lace  at  the  throat,  and  on  her 
hand  an  emerald,  the  only  jewels  that  she  wore. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Cyril,  in  the  silence  which  fell 
upon  them  after  their  first  greetings,  “  but  I  never  saw 
such  an  emerald.  What  flashes  !  Most  people  prefer 
diamonds ;  but  the  emerald  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
forme.  It  is  a  diamond,  but  more;  for  it  has  color 
and  warmth  as  well  as  brilliancy.  I  like  it  because  it 
I  is  so  living,  so  electric.” 

“  How  delightful  that  it  has  such  a  charm  for  you ! 
for  it  is  my  stone,  and  was  my  mother’s.” 

“  Indeed  1 ” 

“  I  mean  that  it  is  my  birth-stone,  the  gem  for  May. 

I  was  born  in  May,  and  so  was  my  mother.” 

“  Why,  then  it  is  my  stone  as  well,  for  I  was  born 
in  May.” 

“  Your  stone  1  Do  you  know  its  language  ?  An  em¬ 
erald  means  ‘  success  in  love.’  Even  in  its  siguiflcance 
you  see  it  is  more  —  more  human  than  the  diamond. 
It  is  touched  with  the  power  of  passion.  The  diamond 
is  cold  and  represents  only  the  primeval  element  of  in¬ 
nocence.” 

“You  are  wise  in  a  lore  of  which  I  am  ignorant,’* 
said  Cyril,  his  eyes  still  following  the  ray  of  emerald 
Are  which  flashed  from  the  snowy  finger. 

“  It  is  because  my  mother  had  a  passion  for  gems, 
and  every  one  that  she  owned  had  its  story  as  well  as 
its  language.  They  were  all  to  be  mine.  So  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  she  would  empty  her  casket  into  her 
lap,  and  taking  up  each  jewel,  one  by  one,  would  tell 
me  its  history  —  and  its  prophecy.” 

“  This  emerald  had  both  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  both.  It  was  her  talisman,  now  it  is  mine.” 

“  Happy  emerald,”  said  Cyril  with  a  sigh. 

A  silence,  broken  by  a  sudden,  soft  exclamation, 
“  Ah,  the  pictures  !  I  had  forgotten  that  I  promised  to 
tell  you  about  them  —  when  and  where  I  chose  each 
one.  I  can  do  that  now,  but  to  study  them  properly 
you  must  see  them  by  daylight,”  and  Circe  Sutherland 
led  the  way  into  a  room  adjoining,  filled  with  pictures. 
“  All  French  paintings,  you  see.  I  go  to  the  cradle 
of  my  race  for  my  art.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  Flemish,  Italian,  or  even  pre-Raphaelite  schools 
but  each  nature  must  be  fed  by  its  own.  It  is  only  the 
soul  of  French  painting  which  satisfies  me  to  my  finest 
fibre.  The  sense  of  art  is  born  with  one  ;  it  cannot  be 
acquired.  The  special  school  that  we  choose  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  temperament  and  race,  is  it  not  ?  just  as  our 
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favorite  author  is.  The  mob,  I  kno^,  prefer  the  Italian; 
but  the  mob  is  a  universal  parrot  that  always  echoes 
and  never  thinks." 

“  I  am  your  pupil,”  said  Cyril  humbly.  “  Save 
through  feeling  I  know  nothing  about  art.  I  know 
what  I  like,  but  am  never  certain  just  why  I  like  it. 
I  have  had  immense  feeling  for  one  or  two  pictures 
in  my  life;”  and  as  he  spoke  he  saw  not  the  gor¬ 
geous  paintings  on  the  wall,  but  another,  a  picture 
hanging  leagues  away,  showing  the  luminous  sand,  the 
low  bars  of  cloud,  the  floating  gulls,  distinctly  before 
his  eyes;  and  a  hot  flush  of  color  smote  the  pallor  of 
his  face. 

It  was  but  for  an  instant.  In  another  the  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  the  delicate  hand  lifted  to  the  walls.  They  followed 
on  and  on,  pausing,  then  moving  onward  again,  as  she 
pointed  out  each  sj>ecial  treasure,  some  inherited,  some 
chosen  by  herself  beyond  the  Atlantic,  each  a  treasure 
of  treasures  at  least  to  its  owner.  Here  were  Watteaus 
and  Greuzes;  the  matchless  landscapes  of  Patel ;  the 
tragic  life-figures  of  David;  the  masterpieces  of  Horace 
Vernet,  Ingres,  and  Delaroche. 

“You  see,  you  cannot  do  them  justice  by  gas-light; 
you  must  come  in  the  daytime,  if  you  care  to  study 
them,”  said  Circe  Sutherland,  leading  the  way  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  as  much  a  museum  of  art  as 
the  smaller  room.  Had  he  ever  seen  them  it  would 
have  recalled  to  Cyril  more  than  one  salon  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,  but  he  only  knew  that  in  its  adornment 
it  was  more  exquisite  than  any  apartment  he  had 
ever  beheld.  Its  windows  were  draped  with  curiously 
wrought  antique  lace,  its  walls  hung  with  pale  rose- 
colored  silk,  against  which  stood  in  fair  relief  faultless 
forms  in*  marble ;  great  vases  of  Russian  malachite 
wrought  in  France ;  cabinets  of  ebony  carved  in  the 
designs  of  the  renaisiance ;  stands  of  Florentine  mo¬ 
saics  inlaid  with  pearl  and  lapis  lazuli.  Trinkets  from 
Rome  and  Naples,  wrought  in  coral,  lava,  and  alabaster, 
lined  the  cabinets  and  were  profusely  scattered  about, 
while  lofty  mirrors  repeated  all  this  beauty  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  apartment  from  end  to  end. 

“  You  promised  to  play  for  me,”  said  Cyril. 

“  I  am  but  too  happy  to  do  so,  if  there  is  time  before 
dinner,”  was  the  answer,  as  she  seated  herself  before 
the  instrument. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  be  scientifically  musical  one’s 
self,  to  appreciate  the  music  of  Circe  Sutherland.  If 
she  had  the  lightness  and  strength  of  touch  combined 
which  produce  brilliancy  of  execution,  she  had  so  much 
more  in  her  voice  that  her  really  remarkable  playing 
seemed  a  secondary  accomplishment. 

As  her  notes  rose  upon  the  air  Cyril  felt  as  if  they 
were  taking  his  breath  away,  they  conveyed  to  him  a 
meaning  so  much  more  profound  then  either  the  music 
or  the  words  contained.  It  was  the  wonderful  voice 
itself  which  pervaded  him  with  a  something  more  than 
was  in  the  song,  yet  the  song  was  full  of  human  pathos 
and  passion,  uttered  with  all  the  fervor  and  liquid  asso¬ 
nance  of  the  South.  Her  voice  was  like  herself,  unworn, 
untouched  by  time  or  sorrow,  flexile,  mellow,  and 
sympathetic  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Nothhig  could 
surpass  the  sweetness  of  its  quality.  The  listener  soon 
became  unconscious  of  its  power  in  the  sensation  of 
ineffable  softness  and  passion  which  it  expressed.  It 
was  more  than  her  music,  it  was  herself  that  she  im¬ 
pressed  aipon  you  through  the  marvellous  organ  of  her 
v<  ice. 

It  seemed  to  Cyril  that  he  was  dreaming,  for  through 
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this  voice  which  so  pervaded  him,  or  beyond  it,  he 
knew  not  which,  he  seemed  to  hear  another  voice,  faint 
and  far  as  a  linnet’s,  compared  with  this  new  one  which 
thrilled  him  so  —  and  yet  he  heard  it  all  too  distinctly 
for  his  own  peace.  Across  the  passionate  love-soug 
which  filled  his  senses  smote  the  words,  — 

“_Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee  ! 

I  do  not  know  thee,  —  nor  what  deeds  are  thine  ; 

Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine’ 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  In  thee '.  ” 

A  face  in  a  door,  a  sudden  call  to  dinner,  —  what 
mischief  they  have  prevented  at  one  time  and  another! 

The  liveried  servant  who  now  made  the  announce, 
ment,  with  the  most  commonplace  face  and  voice, 
brought  Cyril  back  to  his  common-sense,  and  saved  him 
from  any  visible  sign  of  emotion  as  he  offered  his  arm 
to  the  enchantress,  and  in  sufficiently  conventional  terms 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  pleasure  she  had  given 
him  in  allowing  him  to  listen  to  her  voice. 

“  What  fortune  and  fame  you  would  have  won  if  fate 
had  been  less  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  you,  and  you  had 
made  music  your  profession,”  he  said. 

“  Fate  has  made  it  more  than  a  profession  ;  she  has 
made  it  my  life,”  she  replied. 

They  crossed  the  hall  to  the  dining-room  on  the 
other  side,  and  there,  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
was  a  lady  to  whom  Circe  introduced  Cyril  as  her 
“  Aunt  Jessie.” 

The  dining-room  also  opened  into  the  conservatory, 
and  the  music  of  birds  and  the  perfume  of  flowers 
floated  over  them  as  they  sat  down.  The  table  gar¬ 
nished  with  flowers,  laden  with  gold  plate,  with  the 
rarest  Sevres  and  Limoges  china  aud  with  medimval 
Venetian  glass,  filled  with  satisfaction  Cyril’s  beauty- 
loving  sight ;  while  the  dinner  —  one  of  the  daily  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  old  French  cook  who  had  pampered  Circe 
Sutherland’s  palate  from  babyhood  —  seemed  to  him 
to  surpass  atiy thing  that  he  had  ever  before  tasted. 
The  rich  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  .songs  of  the  free 
canaries,  the  floating  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the 
noiseless  servitor  behind  his  chair,  the  epicurean  viands, 
the  beautiful  woman,  the  low  caressing  tones  of  her 
voice ;  all  seemed  to  Cyril  but  the  blending  parts  of  one 
surrounding  and  overflowing  symphony. 

They  sat  long  at  the  table.  Hurry,  either  in  action 
or  atmosphere,  had  never  entered  into  this  abode. 
When  they  entered  the  drawing-room  the  guests  had 
already  begun  to  assemble,  and  were  scattered  in  little 
knots  about  the  room,  chatting,  looking  over  engrav¬ 
ings,  music,  or  the  innumerable  curiosities  everywhere 
disposed.  Circe  Sutherland  made  no  apology  for 
being  a  few  moments  late.  She  glided  in  and  out 
among  her  guests,  recognizing  every  person  with  a  greet¬ 
ing  so  personal  and  winning  that  each  one  received  tlie 
impression  that  he  or  she  was  an  especially  welcome 
guest. 

It  was  not  a  formal  party,  but  an  informal  reunion, 
one  that  gathered  weekly  in  the  drawing-room  of  Circe 
Sutherland.  It  was  a  fashionable  assembly,  but  it  was 
something  beside.  A  distinctly  marked  intellectual  and 
artistic  element  was  visible  amid  all  the  languor  and 
grace  and  dazzling  raiment  which  usually  defines  the 
“  queens  of  society.”  These,  with  the  “  dancing  gentle¬ 
men.”  often  indulged  in  their  favorite  pastime  in  the  sallf 
de  danse  above,  which  was  always  provided  with  music 
and  always  open  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  denizens  of 
this  rich  and  popular  house  preferred  the  music  and 
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philosophic  dLscourse  of  the  drawiiig-rooins.  It  Wiu  in 
fact  a  club  that  assembled  here ;  but  it  was  never  named. 

It  should  have  been  called  the  Affinity  Club;  and  yet  ' 
perhaps  any  one  of  its  members  would  have  disdained  ' 
such  a  title.  Many  members  of  that  club  still  live  to 
gather  the  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  they  there  sowed, 
but  each  would  have  refused  to  be  classed  under  such  a 
name. 

They  represented  many  and  even  conflicting  avoca- 
tieiis  in  life  ;  nevertheless  one  bond  of  consanguiniiy 
bouiiil  them  all.  They  were  all  malcontents,  all  pro¬ 
testers  in  greater  or  less  degree  against  the  accepted 
order  of  things.  No  two,  j)erhaps,  wanted  the  same  j 
thiug.  hut  they  all  wanted  .something  (many  for  the  life 
of  them  could  not  have  told  what)  that  they  had  not. 
Many  others  sighed  and  murmured  in  flowery  phrase  | 
that  they  longed  to  be  free  ;  fret;  to  pursue  their  iileal ; 
“free  to  worship  and  to  love  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true  wherever  they  found  it.”  “  The  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true  ”  wa.s  their  best-beloved  and  ! 
oftenest-murmured  phrase  ;  a  pretty  phrase,  but  wh.it 
it  really  meant  to  them  many  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  teil.  “  Freetlom”  was  what  their  souls  detnai.ded 
—  free  thought,  free  action,  free  love !  That  this 
freedom  led  legitimately  into  the  land  of  license  no  one  | 
admitted  to  himself.  Why  should  he  ?  All  that  he 
thought  he  wanted  was  “his  ideal,”  —  his  ideal  in  life, 
iu  love,  in  action.  What  right  had  “  society,”  “  custom,”  ' 
“unthinking  public  opinion,”  to  trammel  him  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  “  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  !  ”  ‘‘  None 

whatever.” 

This  was  the  private  individual  opinion  of  each 
member  of  the  Affinity  Club ;  an  opinion  very  likely 
confined  fo  its  native  breast  everywhere  save  iti  the 
house  of  Circe  Sutherlatid.  There  it  was  free  to  fly 
and  disport  itself  as  the  canaries  iti  her  conservatory. 
Not  that  it  flew  far,  or  sang  loudly,  even  here.  It 
sighed,  perhaps ;  it  sang  sweetly  and  softly  ;  it  wore  the 
plumage  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature,  of  philosophy, 
of  free  thought,  and  was  soothing  and  .'eductive  in  all. 

What  it  could  never  be  in  Circe  Sutherland’s  hou-se  ' 
was  to  be  common  or  vulgar.  How  could  it  be,  com¬ 
pounded  of  such  elements  as  met  and  mingled  here ! 
Here  was  a  young  poet  w  hose  life-long  misforiune  it  was  . 
to  he  that  he  seized  fame  jit  a  single  leap,  but  the  sun 
had  not  yet  ripened  and  revealed  the  rottenness  of  his  i 
premature  fruit;  here  was  a  great  preacher  on  whose  i 
god-like  genius  the  recording  angel  had  not  y«'t  traced 
the  ineffaceable  record  of  his  spiritual  fall;  here  was 
a  mighty  editor,  simple  and  single-minded  as  a  child,  ! 
whose  virgin  soul  was  destined  to  hold  him  safe  amid  . 
all  vagaries,  to  the  end;  here  were  journalists,  restless,  i 
acute,  and  brilliant ;  artists,  self-conscious,  self-satisfied, 
yet  rich  in  power ;  actors,  famous,  tempted,  sinned  i 
against,  forgiving  much ;  philosophers,  some  whose  ' 
brains  were  as  seedy  as  their  coats,  some  who  hitd  ■ 
almo.'t  started  “  the  perjtetual  motion,”  and  many  who  1 
had  niis>ed  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Here  were  men  i 
who,  disappointed  in  marriage,  delighted  to  t-ay  to  the  , 
right  auditor  that  “  marriage  as  a  legal  bond  wouhl 
soon  be  outgrown  ”  by  the  world,  that  the  millennium  ' 
of  “  the  soul-marriage  ”  was  close  at  hanil.  Here  were 
sentimental  women,  who,  “  soul-weary  ”  of  their  plod-  ' 
ding  and  expectorating  lords,  whispered  in  the  ears 
of  their  bosom  friend,  a  woman,  that  they  dared  not  \ 
look  up,  as  they  walked,  lest  they  should  behold  their 
“ideal,”  —  only  to  rush  madly  on  to  ruin,  or  to  sink  i 
b»ck  into  eternal  misery  at  having  missed  him.  ‘ 


But  beside  these  specially  gifted  and  dangerous 
people,  here  were  the  delicious  .^inger ;  the  graceful 
dancer;  the  pretty,  lisping  talker  of  small  talk ;  the 
“  perfect  beauty  ”  who  had  no  need  to  think  or  to  do  — 
her  contribution  to  the  world’s  joy  was  simply  to  be  ; 
the  pleasant  procession  of  peojde  all  curves,  gliding 
in  and  out  among  the  people  of  angles,  without  once 
jarring,  but  because  of  these  very  curves  so  merged 
into  each  other  that  they  left  but  faint  individual  trace 
behind  them.  These  were  not  conscious  members  of 
the  Affinity  Club.  They  were  simply  the  pretty  moths 
of  society  who  naturally  flew  into  the  .soft  light  of  Circe 
.Sutherlaml’s  house.  They  did  it  with  perfect  impu¬ 
nity.  Its  rays  were  not  of  the  scorching  quality  that 
would  singe  their  wings.  Its  subdued  lights,  its  subtle 
fragrance,  distilled  danger  only  for  dissatisfied  souls. 

<To  W  coDtiuued.) 
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IntosYNCKASY  and  vicissitude  had  combined  to  stamp 
Sergeant  Troy  as  an  exceptional  being. 

He  was  a  man  to  whom  ineinories  were  an  encumbrance, 
and  anticipations  a  superfluity.  Simply  feeling,  consider¬ 
ing,  and  caring  for  what  was  before  his  eye.«,  he  was  vul¬ 
nerable  only  in  the  present.  His  outlook  upon  time  was 
as  a  transient  flash  of  the  eye  now  and  then  :  that  projec¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  into  days  gone  by  and  to  come,  which 
makes  the  past  a  synonym  fur  the  pathetic  and  the  future  a 
word  for  circumspection,  wa.s  foreign  to  Troy.  With  him 
the  past  was  yesterday  ;  the  future,  to-morrow  ;  never,  the 
day  after. 

On  this  account  he  might,  in  certain  lights,  have  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  order.  For  it 
may  be  argued  with  grejit  plausiliility  that  reminiscence  is 
less  an  endowment  than  a  disease,  and  that  expectation  in 
its  only  comfortable  form  —  that  of  absolute  faith  —  is 
{iractically  an  impossibility ;  whilst  in  the  form  of  hope 
and  the  secondary  compounds,  patience,  impatience,  re¬ 
solve,  curiosity,  it  is  a  constant  fluctuation  between  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain. 

Sergeant  Troy,  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  practice 
of  expectation,  was  never  di.sap|)ointed.  To  set  against 
this  negative  gain  there  may  have  been  some  positive 
losses  from  a  certain  narrowing  of  the  higher  tastes  and 
sen.sations  which  it  entailed.  But  limitiition  of  the  capac¬ 
ity  is  never  recognized  as  a  loss  by  the  loser  therefrom  : 
in  this  attribute  mural  or  a-sthetic  jKiverty  contrasts  ))lau- 
sibly  with  material,  since  those  who  suffer  do  not  see  it, 
whilst  those  who  see  it  do  not  suffer.  It  is  not  a  denial  of 
anything  to  have  been  alwjiys  without  it,  and  what  Troy 
hiid  never  en  joyed  he  did  not  miss  ;  but  being  fully  con¬ 
scious  that  what  sober  people  missed  he  enjoyed,  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  though  really  less,  seemed  greater  than  theirs. 

He  was  perfectly  truthful  towards  men,  but  to  women 
lied  like  a  Cretan  —  a  system  of  ethics,  above  all  others, 
calculated  to  win  popularity  at  the  first  flush  of  admission 
into  lively  society ;  and  the  {wssibility  of  the  favor  gained 
being  but  transient  had  reference  only  to  the  future. 

lie  never  passed  the  line  which  divides  the  spruce 
viijes  from  the  ugly ;  and  hence,  though  his  morals  had 
never  been  a|)plauded,  disapproval  of  them  had  freipiently 
been  tempered  with  a  smile.  This  treatment  had  led  to 
his  becoming  a  sort  of  forestaller  of  other  men’s  experiences 
of  the  glorious  class,  to  his  own  aggrandizement  as  a 
Corinthian,  rather  than  to  the  moral  {>rofit  of  his  hearers. 

'His  reason  and  his  profamsities  had  seldom  any  recipro¬ 
cating  influence,  having  separated  by  mutual  consent  long 
ago :  thence  it  sometimes  happened  that,  while  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  as  honorable  as  coidd  be  wished,  any  particidar 
deed  formed  a  dark  background  which  threw  them  into 
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fine  relief.  The  sergeant’s  vicious  phases  bein^  the  off* 
spring  of  impulse,  and  his  virtuous  phases  of  com  medita¬ 
tion,  the  latter  had  a  modest  tendency  to  be  oilener  heard 
of  than  seen. 

Troy  was  full  of  activity,  but  his  activities  were  less  of  i 
a  locomotive  than  a  vegetative  nature  ;  and,  never  being 
based  upon  any  original  choice  of  foundation  or  direction, 
they  were  exercised  on  whatever  object  chance  might  place 
in  their  way.  Hence,  whilst  he  sometimes  reached  the 
brilliant  in  speech,  because  that  was  spontaneous,  he  fell 
below  the  commonplace  in  action,  from  inability  to  guide  ; 
incipient  effort.  lie  had  a  quick  com[)rehension  and  con-  : 
sidcrable  force  of  character  ;  but,  being  without  the  power  ' 
to  combine  them,  the  comprehension  became  engaged  with  i 
trivialities  whilst  waiting  for  the  will  to  direct  it,  and  the  | 
force  wasted  itself  in  usmess  grooves  through  unheeding  the  : 
comprehension.  | 

He  was  a  fairly  well-educated  man  for  one  of  middle  class  | 
—  exceptionally  well  educated  for  a  common  soldier.  He 
spoke  fluently  and  unceasingly.  He  could  in  this  way  be 
one  thing  and  seem  another  :  for  instance,  he  could  speak 
of  love  and  think  of  dinner  :  call  on  the  husband  to  look  at 
the  wife  :  be  eager  to  pay  and  intend  to  owe. 

The  wondrous  power  of  flattery  in  pnutmdos  at  woman  is  ' 
a  perception  so  universal  as  to  be  remarked  upon  by  many  ! 
people  almost  as  automatically  as  they  repeat  a  proverb,  or  ' 
say  that  they  are  Christians  and  the  like,  without  thinking  , 
much  of  the  enormous  corollaries  which  spring  from  the  i 
proposition.  Still  less  is  it  acted  upon  for  the  good  of  the  . 
complemcntal  being  alluded  to.  With  the  majority  such 
an  opinion  is  shelved  with  all  those  trite  aphorisms  which 
require  some  catastrophe  to  bring  their  tremendous  mean-  ' 
ings  thoroughly  home.  When  expressed  with  some  amount  ] 
of  reflectiveness  it  seems  coordinate  with  a  belief  that  this  i 
flattery  must  be  reasonable  to  be  effective.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  men  that  few  attemjit  to  settle  the  question  by  ! 
experiment,  and  it  is  for  their  happiness,  perhaps,  that 
accident  has  never  settled  it  for  them.  Nevertheless,  that 
the  power  of  a  male  dissembler,  who  by  the  simjile  process  . 
of  deluging  her  with  untenable  fictions  charms  the  female 
wisely,  becomes  limitless  and^  absolute  to  the  extremity  ! 
of  perdition,  is  a  truth  taught  to  many  by  unsought  and  i 
wringing  occurrences.  And  some  —  frequently  those  who  I 
are  definable  as  middle-aged  youths,  though  not  always  —  i 
profess  to  have  attained  the  same  knowledge  by  other  and  ' 
converse  experiences,  and  jauntily  continue  their  indul-  i 
gence  in  suen  ex^ricnces  with  terrible  effect.  Sergeant  ! 
Troy  was  one.  He  had  been  known  to  observe  casually  [ 
that  in  dealing  with  womankind  the  only  alternative  to 
flattery  was  cursing  and  swearing.  There  was  no  third 
method.  “  Treat  them  fairly,  and  you  are  a  lost  man,”  he 
would  say. 

This  person’s  public  appearance  in  Weatherbury  promptly 
followed  his  arrival  there.  A  week  or  two  after  the  shear¬ 
ing,  Bathsheba,  feeling  a  nameless  relief  of  spirits  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Boldwood’s  absence,  approached  her  havfields  and  j 
looked  over  the  hedge  towarils  the  haymakers.  They  con¬ 
sisted  in  about  equal  proportions  of  gnarled  and  flexuous 
forms,  the  former  oeing  the  men,  the  latter  the  women,  who 
wore  tilt  bonnets  covered  witli  nankeen,  which  hung  in  a 
curtain  upon  their  shoulders.  Coggan  and  Mark  Clark 
were  mowing  in  a  less  forward  meadow,  Clark  humming  a 
tune  to  the  strokes  of  his  scythe,  to  which  Jan  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  time,  with  his.  In  the  first  mead  they  were 
already  loading  hay,  the  women  raking  it  into  cocks  and 
windrows,  and  the  men  tossing  it  upon  the  wagon. 

From  behind  the  wagon  a  bright  scarlet  spot  emerged, 
and  went  on  loading  unconcernedly  with  the  rest.  It  was 
the  gallant  sergeant,  who  had  come  haymaking  for  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  and  nobody  could  deny  that  he  was  doing  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  farm  real  knight-service  by  tliis  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  of  his  labor  at  a  busy  time. 

As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  field  Troy  saw  her,  and 
sticking  his  pitchfork  into  the  ground  and  picking  up  his 
walking-cane,  he  came  forwanl.  Bathsheba  blushed  with 
hiilf-angry  embarrassment,  and  adjusted  her  eyes  as  well 
as  her  feet  to  the  direct  line  of  her  path. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  SCENE  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  THE  RAY- 
MEAD. 

“  Ah,  Miss  Everdene  1  ”  said  the  sergeant,  lifting  hij 
diminutive  cap.  “  Little  did  I  think  it  was  you  f  was 
speaking  to  the  other  night.  And  yet,  if  I  had  reflected, 
the  ‘  Queen  of  the  Corn-market  ’  (truth  is  truth  at  an? 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  I  heard  you  so  named  in 
Casterbridge  yesterday),  the  ‘  (iueen  of  the  Corn-market,’ 
I  say,  could  be  no  other  woman.  I  step  across  now  to  be* 
your  forgiveness  a  thousand  times  for  having  been  led  by 
iny  feelings  to  express  myself  too  strongly  for  a  8tran»er. 
To  be  sure  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  place  —  lam  Sergeant 
Troy,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  have  assisted  your  uncle  in 
these  fields  no  end  of  times  when  I  was  a  lad.  I  have  been 
doing  the  same  for  you  to-day.” 

“  I  suppose  I  must  thank  you  for  that.  Sergeant  Trov," 
said  the  “  Queen  of  the  Corn-market,”  in  an  indifferently 
grateful  tone. 

The  sergeant  looked  hurt  and  sad.  “  Indeed  you  must 
not.  Miss  Everdene,”  he  said.  “Why  could  you  think 
such  a  thing  necessary  ?  ” 

“  I  am  glad  it  is  not.” 

“Why?  if  I  may  ask  without  offence.” 

“  Because  I  don’t  much  want  to  thank  you  for  anythin^." 

“  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  hole  with  my  tongue  that 
my  heart  will  never  mend.  Oh  these  intolerable  times; 
that  ill-luck  should  follow  a  man  for  honestly  telling  a 
woman  she  is  beautiful !  ’Twas  the  most  I  said  —  you  must 
own  that ;  and  the  least  I  could  say  —  that  I  own  my¬ 
self.” 

“  There  is  some  talk  I  could  do  without  more  easily  than 
money.” 

“  Indeed.  That  remark  seems  somewhat  digressive.” 

“  It  means  that  I  would  rather  have  your  room  than  your 


“  And  I  would  rather  have  curses  from  you  than  kisses 
from  any  other  woman  ;  so  I’ll  stay  here.” 

Bathsheba  was  absolutely,  speechless.  And  yet  she 
could  not  help  giving  an  interested  side-thought  to  the  ser¬ 
geant’s  ingenuity. 

“  Well,”  continued  Troy,  ”  I  suppose  there  is  a  praise 
which  is  rudeness,  and  that  may  be  mine.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  treatment  which  is  injustice,  and  that  may 
be  yours.  Because  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  has  never  been 
taught  concealment,  speaks  out  his  mind  without  exactly 
intending  it,  he’s  to  be  snapped  off  like  a  son  of  a  sinner.” 

“  Indeed  there’s  no  such  case  between  us,”  she  said,  turn¬ 
ing  away.  “  I  don’t  allow  strangers  to  be  bold  and  im¬ 
pudent  —  even  in  praise  of  me.” 

“  Ah  —  it  is  not  the  fact  but  the  method  which  offends 
you,”  he  said,  sorrowfully.  “  But  I  have  the  sad  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  my  words,  whether  pleasing  or  offen¬ 
sive,  are  unmistakably  true.  Would  you  have  hail  me 
look  at  you,  and  tell  my  acquaintance  that  you  arc  quite  a 
commonplace  woman,  to  save  you  the  embarrassment  of  be¬ 
ing  stared  at  if  they  come  near  you  ?  Not  I.  I  couldn’t 
tefi  any  such  ridiculous  lie  about  a  beauty  to  encourage  a 
single  woman  in  England  in  too  excessive  a  moslesty.” 

“  It  is  all  pretence  —  what  you  are  saying  !  ”  cxclaimd 
Bathsheba,  laughing  in  sjtite  of  herself  at  the  sergeant’s 
palpable  method.  “  You  have  a  rare  invention.  Sergeant 
Troy.  Why  couldn’t  you  have  passed  by'  me  that  night, 
and  said  nothing  ?  —  that  was  all  1  meant  to  reproach  you 
for.” 

“  Because  I  wasn’t  going  to,”  he  said,  smiling.  “  Half 
the  pleasure  of  a  feeling  lies  in  being  able  to  express  it  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  let  out  mine.  It  would 
have  been  just  the  same  if  you  had  been  the  reverse  par¬ 
son  —  ugly  and  old  —  I  should  have  exclaimed  about  it  in 
the  same  way.” 

“  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  so  afflicted  with 
stron"  feeling  then?” 

“  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  big  enough  to  know  lovelinew 
from  deformity.” 

‘‘  ’Tis  to  be  hoped  your  sense  of  the  difference  you  speak 
of  doesn’t  stop  at  faces,  but  extends  to  morals  as  well.” 
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“  I  won’t  speak  of  morals  or  religion  —  my  own  or  any¬ 
body  else’s.  'fhough  perhaps  I  should  have  been  a  very 
(rood  Christian  if  you  pretty  women  hadn’t  made  me  an 
idolater.” 

Bathslieba  moved  on  to  hide  the  irrepressible  dimplings 
of  merriment.  Troy  followed  entreatingly. 

“  But  —  Miss  Everdene  —  you  do  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“Hanlly.” 

“Why?” 

“  You  say  such  things.” 

“*I  said  you  were  beautiful,  and  I’ll  say  so  still,  for,  by 

_ _ ,  so  you  are  1  The  most  beautiful  ever  I  s.iw,  or  may  I 

fgU  dead  this  instant !  Why,  upon  my  ”  — 

“Don’t — don’t  1  I  won’t  listen  to  you — you  are  so 
rofane  1  ”  she  said,  in  a  restless  state  between  distress  at 
earing  him  and  a  penchant  to  hear  more. 

“  I  again  say  you  are  a  most  fascinating  woman.  There’s 
nothing  remarkable  in  my  saying  so,  is  there  ?  Tm  sure 
the  fact  is  evident  enough.  Miss  Everdene,  my  opinion 
may  be  too  forcibly  let  out  to  please  you,  and,  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  too  insignificant  to  convince  you,  but  surely  it 
is  honest,  and  why  can’t  it  be  excused  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  —  it  isn’t  a  correct  one,”  she  femininely 
murmured. 

“  Oh  fie  —  fie  1  Am  I  any  worse  for  breaking  the  third 
of  that  Terrible  Ten  than  you  for  breaking  the  ninth  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  true  to  me  that  I  am  fasci- 
natinu,”  she  replied  evasively. 

“  Not  so  to  you  :  then  I  say  with  all  respect  that,  if  so, 
it  is  owing  to  your  modesty.  Miss  Everdene.  But  surely 
you  must  have  been  told  by  everybody  of  what  everybody 
notices  ?  and  you  should  take  their  words  for  it.” 

“  They  don’t  say  so,  exactly.” 

“  Oh  yes,  they  must !  ” 

“  Well,  I  mean  to  my  face,  as  you  do,”  she  went  on, 
allowing  herself  to  be  further  lured  into  a  conversation 
that  intention  hail  rigorously  forbidden. 

“  But  you  know  they  think  so  ?  ” 

“No  —  that  is  —  I  certainly  have  heard  Liddy  say  they  , 
do,  but  ”...  She  paused. 

Cajiitulation  —  that  was  the  purport  of  the  simple  reply 
euarued  as  it  was  —  capitulation,  unknown  to  herself. 
Never  did  a  fragile,  tailless  sentence  convey  a  more  perfect 
meaning.  The  careless  sergeant  smiled  within  himself, 
and  probably  the  devil  smiled  too  from  a  loop-hole  in  To- 
phet,  for  the  moment  was  the  turning-point  of  a  career,  i 
Her  tone  and  mien  signified  beyond  mistake  that  the  seed  I 
which  was  to  lift  the  foundation  had  taken  root  in  the  ; 
chink  :  the  remainder  was  a  mere  question  of  time  and  j 
natural  seriate  changes. 

“There  the  truth  comes  out!  ”  said  the  soldier,  in  re-  I 
ply.  ”  Never  tell  me  that  a  young  lady  can  live  in  a  buzz 
of  admiration  without  knowing  something  about  it.  Ah,  , 
well.  Miss  Everdene,  you  are  —  pardon  my  blunt  way  —  j 
you  are  rather  an  injury  to  our  race  than  otherwise.”  ! 

“  How  —  indeed  ?  ”  she  said,  opening  her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  it  is  true  enough.  I  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb  (an  old  country  saying,  not  of  much  ac¬ 
count,  but  it  will  do  for  a  rough  soldier),  and  so  I  will  ' 
speak  my  mind,  regardless  of  your  pleasure,  and  without 
hoping  or  intending  to  get  your  pardon.  Why,  Miss 
Everdene,  it  is  in  this  manner  that  your  good  looks  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  the  world.”  The  sergeant 
looked  down  the  mead  in  pained  abstraction.  “  Probably 
some  one  man  on  an  average  falls  in  love  with  each  ordi¬ 
nary  woman.  She  can  marry  him  :  he  is  content,  and 
leads  a  useful  life.  Such  women  as  you  a  hundred  men 
always  covet — your  eyes  will  bewitch  scores  on  scores  into 
an  unavailing  fancy  for  you  —  you  can  only  marry  one  of 
that  many.  Out  of  these  say  twenty  will  endeavor  to 
drown  the  bitterness  of  despised  love  in  drink  :  twenty 
more  will  mope  away  their  lives  without  a  wish  or  attempt 
to  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  because  they  have  no  ambi¬ 
tion  apart  from  their  attachment  to  you  :  twenty  more  — 
the  susceptible  person  myself  possibly  among  them  —  will 
be  always  draggling  after  you,  getting  where  they  may  just 
<ee  you,  doing  desperate  things,  hfen  are  such  constant 


fools !  'The  rest  may  try  to  get  over  their  passion  with 
more  or  less  success.  But  all  these  men  will  be  saddened. 
And  not  only  those  ninety-nine  men,  but  the  ninety-nine 
women  they  might  have  married  are  saddened  with  them. 
There’s  my  tale.  That’s  why  I  siiy  that  a  woman  so  charm¬ 
ing  as  yourself.  Miss  Everdene,  is  hardly  a  blessing  to  her 
race.” 

The  handsome  sergeant’s  features  were  during  this  speech 
as  rigid  and  stern  as  John  Knox’s  in  addressing  his  gay 
young  queen. 

Seeing  she  made  no  reply,  he  said,  ‘‘  Do  you  read 
French  ?  ” 

No  :  I  began,  but  when  I  got  to  the  verbs,  father  died,’ 
she  said,  simply. 

“  I  do —  when  I  have  an  opportunity,  which  latterly  has 
not  been  often  (my  mother  was  a  Parisian)  —  and  there’s 
a  proverb  they  have,  Qui  aime  bien,  chAtie  bien  —  he 
chastens  who  loves  well.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  ” 

Ah  1  ”  she  replied,  and  there  was  even  a  little  tremu¬ 
lousness  in  the  usu.ally  cool  girl’s  voice ;  “  if  you  can  only 
fight  half  as  winningly  as  you  can  talk,  you  are  able  to 
make  a  pleasure  of  a  bayonet  wound  1  ”  And  then  poor 
Bathslieba  instantly  perceived  her  slip  in  making  this  ad¬ 
mission  :  in  hastily  trying  to  retrieve  it,  she  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  “  Don’t,  however,  suppose  that  I  derive  any 
pleasure  from  what  you  tell  me.” 

“  I  know  you  do  not  —  I  know  it  perfectly,”  said  Troy, 
with  much  hearty  conviction  on  the  exterior  of  his  face ; 
and  altering  the  expression  to  moodiness ,  “  when  a  dozen 
men  are  ready  to  speak  tenderly  to  you,  and  give  the  ad¬ 
miration  you  deserve  without  adding  the  warning  you  need, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  my  poor  rough-and-ready  mixture  of 
praise  and  blame  cannot  convey  much  pleasure.  Fool  as  I 
may  be,  I  am  not  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that.” 

“  I  think  you  —  are  conceited,  nevertheless,”  said  Bath- 
sheba,  hesitatingly,  and  looking  askance  at  a  reed  she  was 
fitfully  pulling  with  one  hand,  having  lately  grown  fever¬ 
ish  under  the  soldier’s  system  of  procedure  —  not  because 
the  nature  of  his  cajolery  was  entirely  unperceived,  but 
because  its  vigor  was  overwhelming. 

“  I  would  not  own  it  to  anybody  else  —  nor  do  I  ex¬ 
actly  to  you.  Still,  there  might  have  been  some  self-con- 
ceit'in  my  foolish  supposition  the  other  night.  I  knew  that 
what  I  said  in  admiration  might  be  an  opinion  too  often 
forced  upon  you  to  give  any  pleasure,  but  I  certainly  did 
think  that  the  kindness  of  your  nature  might  prevent  you 
judging  an  uncontrolled  tongue  harshly  —  whiem  you  have 
done  —  and  thinking  badly  of  me,  and  wounding  me  this 
morning,  when  I  am  working  hard  to  save  your  hay.” 

“  Well,  you  need  not  think  more  of  that  :  perhaps  you 
did  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  me  by  speaking  out  your  mind ; 
indeed,  I  believe  you  did  not,”  said  the  shrewd  woman,  in 
painfully  innocent  earnest.  “  And  I  thank  you  for  giving 
help  here.  But  —  but  mind  you  don’t  speak  to  me  again 
in  that*  wav,  or  in  any  other,  unless  I  speak  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Bathslieba  1  That  is  too  hard  1  ” 

“  No,  it  isn’t.  Why  is  it  ?  ” 

“  You  will  never  speak  to  me ;  for  I  shall  not  be  here 
long.  I  am  soon  going  back  again  to  the  miserable  monot¬ 
ony  of  drill  —  and  perhaps  our  regiment  will  be  ordered 
out  soon.  And  yet  you  take  away  the  one  little  ewe-lamb 
of  pleasure  that  I  have  in  this  dull  life  of  mine.  Well, 
perhaps  generosity  is  not  a  woman’s  most  marked  charac¬ 
teristic.” 

“  When  are  you  going  from  here  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  some 
interest. 

“  In  a  month.” 

“  But  how  can  it  give  you  pleasure  to  speak  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  ask.  Miss  Everdene  —  knowing  as  you  do  — 
what  my  offence  is  based  on  ?  ” 

“  If  you  do  care  so  much  for  a  silly  trifle  of  that  kind, 
then,  I  don’t  mind  doing  it,”  she  uncertainly  and  doubt- 
ingly  answered.  “But  you  can’t  really  care  for  a  word 
from  me  ?  you  only  say  so  —  I  think  you  only  say  so.” 

“  That’s  unjust —  but  I  won’t  repeat  the  remark.  I  am 
too  gratified  to  get  such  a  mark  of  your  friendship  at  any 
price  to  cavil  at  the  tone.  I  do,  Miss  Everdene,  care  for  it. 
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You  may  think  a  man  foolish  to  want  a  mere  word  — just  a 
(I'ood  morning.  Perhaps  he  is  —  I  don’t  know.  But  yon 
have  never  been  a  man  looking  upon  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  yourself.” 

“  Well.” 

“  Then  you  know  nothing  of  what  such  an  experience  is 
like  —  and  Heaven  forbid  that  you  ever  should.” 

“  Nonsense,  flatterer  I  What  is  it  like  ?  I  am  interested 
in  knowing.”  | 

“  Put  shortly,  it  is  not  being  able  to  think,  hear,  or  look  I 
in  any  direction  except  one  without  wretchedness,  nor 
there  without  torture.”  | 

“  Ah,  sergeant,  it  won’t  do  —  you  are  pretending,”  she  1 
said,  shaking  her  head  dubiously.  “  Your  words  are  too  I 
dashing  to  be  true.”  | 

“  I  am  not,  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier.”  i 

“  But  why  is  It  so  ?  —  Of  course,  I  ask  for  mere  pastime.” 

“  Because  you  are  so  distracting  —  and  I  am  so  dis-  i 
tracted.”  | 

“  You  look  like  it.” 

“  I  am  indeed.” 

“  Why,  you  only  saw  me  the  other  night,  you  stupid 
man.”  I 

“  That  makes  no  difference.  The  lightning  works  in-  ! 

stantaneously.  1  loved  you  then,  at  once  —  as  I  do  now.”  i 
Bath-heba  surveyed  him  curiously,  from  the  feet  up-  j 
ward,  as  high  as  she  liked  to  venture  her  glance,  which  was  { 
not  quite  so  high  as  his  eyes.  | 

“You  cannot  and  you  don’t,”  she  said,  demurely.  “  There  ! 
is  no  such  sudflen  feeling  in  people.  I  won’t  listen  to  you  > 
any  longer.  Dear  me,  1  wish  I  knew  what  o’clock  it  is —  ! 
I  am  going  —  1  have  wasted  too  much  time  here  already.” 

The  sergeant  looked  at  his  watch  and  told  her.  “  What, 
haven’t  you  a  watch,  miss?  ”  he  inquired. 

”  I  have  not  just  at  present —  I  am  about  to  get  a  new 
one.” 


“  No.  You  shall  be  given  one.  Yes  —  you  shall.  A  I 
gift.  Miss  Everdene  —  a  gift.” 

And  before  she  knew  what  the  young  man  was  intend¬ 
ing,  a  heavy  gold  watch  was  in  her  hand. 

“  It  is  an  unusually  good  one  for  a  man  like  me  to  pos¬ 
sess,”  he  quietly  said.  “  That  watch  has  a  history.  Press 
the  spring  and  open  the  back.” 

She  did  so. 

“  What  do  you  see  ?  ” 

“  A  crest  and  a  motto.” 

“  A  coronet  with  five  points,  and  beneath,  Cedil  amor 
rebu»  —  ‘  I,ove  yields  to  circumstance.’  It’s  the  motto  of 
the  Earls  of  Severn.  That  watch  belonged  to  the  last  lord,  i 
and  was  given  to  my  mother’s  husband,  a  medical  man,  for  | 
his  use  till  I  came  of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  given  to  me.  j 
It  was  all  the  fortune  that  ever  I  inherited.  That  watch  i 
has  regulated  imperial  interests  in  its  time  —  the  stately  ; 
ceremonial,  the  courtly  assignation,  pompous  travels,  and  ! 
lordly  sleeps.  Now  it  is  yours.”  ’  i 

“  But,  Sergeant  Troy,  I  cannot  take  this  —  I  cannot  I  ”  i 
she  exclaimed,  with  round-eyed  wonder.  ”  A  gold  watch  1 
What  are  you  doing  ?  Don’t  be  such  a  dissembler  I  ” 

The  sergeant  retreated  to  avoid  receiving  back  his  gift, 
which  she  held  out  persistently  towards  him.  Bathsheha 
followed  as  he  retired. 

“  Keep  it  —  do  Miss  Everdene  —  keep  it !  ”  said  the 
erratic  child  of  impulse.  “  The  fact  of  your  possessing  it 
makes  it  worth  ten  times  as  much  to  me.  A  more  plebeian 
one  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well,  and  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  whose  heart  my  old  one  beats  against  —  well, 

I  won’t  speak  of  that.  It  is  in  far  worthier  hands  than  ever 
it  has  been  in  before.” 

“  But  indeed  I  can’t  have  it  I  ”  she  said,  in  a  perfect 
simmer  of  distress.  “  Oh,  how  can  you  do  such  a  thing; 
that  is,  if  you  really  mean  it!  Give  me  your  dead  father’s 
watch,  and  such  a  valuable  one  I  You  should  not  be  so 
reckless,  indeed.  Sergeant  Troy.” 

“  I  loved  my  father :  good ;  but  better,  I  love  you  more. 
'I  hat’s  how  I  can  do  it,”  said  the  sergeant,  with  an  intona¬ 
tion  of  such  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature  that  it  was  evidently 
not  all  acted  now.  Her  beauty,  which,  whilst  it  had  been 
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quiescent,  he  had  praised  in  jest,  had  in  its  animated  phases 
moved  him  to  earnest ;  and  though  his  seriousness  was  less 
than  she  imagined,  it  was  probably  more  than  he  imagined 
himself. 

Bathsheha  was  brimming  with  agitated  bewilderment 
and  she  said,  in  half-suspicious  accents  of  feeling,  “  Can  it 
be  I  Oh.  how  can  it  be,  that  you  care  for  me,  and  so  sud¬ 
denly  !  You  have  seen  so  little  of  me  ;  I  may  not  be  really 
so  — ^  so  _nice-looking  as  I  seem  to  you.  Please,  do  take 
it :  oh,  do  I  I  cannot  and  will  not  have  it.  Believe  me, 
your  generosity  is  too  great.  I  have  never  done  vou  a 
single  kindness,  and  why  should  you  be  so  kind  to  me.” 

A  factitious  reply  had  been  again  upon  his  lips,  but  it 
was  again  suspended,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  an  ar¬ 
rested  eye.  The  truth  was,  that  as  she  now  stood  excited, 
wild,  and  honest  as  the  day,  her  alluring  beauty  bore  out 
so  fully  the  epithets  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  that  he  was 
quite  startled  at  his  temerity  in  advancing  them  as  false. 
He  said  mechanically,  “  Ah,  why?”  and  continued  to  look 
at  her. 

“  And  my  workfolk  see  me  following  you  about  the  field, 
and  are  wondering.  Oh,  this  is  dreadful  I  ”  she  went  on, 
unconscious  of  the  transmutation  she  was  effecting. 

”  I  did  not  quite  mean  you  to  accept  it  at  first,  for  it  is 
mv  one  poor  patent  of  nobility,”  he  broke  out,  bluntly; 
“  fcut,  upon  my  soul,  I  wish  you  would  now.  Without  any 
shamming,  come  1  Don’t  deny  me  the  happiness  of  wear¬ 
ing  it  for  my  sake  ?  But  you  are  too  lovely  even  to  care 
to  be  kind  as  others  are.” 

“  No,  no ;  don’t  say  so.  I  have  reasons  for  reserve  which 
I  cannot  explain.” 

”  Let  it  be,  then,  let  it  be,”  he  said,  receiving  back  the 
watch  at  last ;  “  I  must  be  leaving  you  now.  And  will  you 
speak  to  me  for  these  few  weeks  of  my  stay?” 

•“  Indeed  I  will.  Yet,  I  don’t  know  if  1  will  1  Oh,  why 
did  you  come  and  disturb  me  so  I  ” 

“  Perhaps  in  setting  a  ein,  I  have  caught  myself.  Such 
things  have  happened.  Well,  will  you  let  me  work  in  your 
fields  ?  ”  he  coaxed. 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so;  if  it  is' any  pleasure  to  you.” 

“  Miss  Everdene,  I  thank  you.’’ 

“  No,  no.” 

“  Good-by  I  ” 

The  sergeant  lifted  his  cap  from  the  slope  of  his  head, 
bowed,  replaced  it,  and  returned  to  the  distant  group  of 
haymakers. 

Bathsheha  could  not  face  the  haymakers  now.  Her 
heart  erratically  flitting  hither  and  thither  from  perplexed 
excitement,  hot,  and  almost  tearful,  she  retreated  home¬ 
wards,  murmuring,  “  Oh,  what  have  I  done  1  what  does  it 
mean  I  I  wish  I  knew  how  much  of  it  was  true  !  ” 

(To  b«  eontlniind.) 


OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 

I 

I  To  hear  any  one  continually  called  the  Virtuous  may 
j  not  only  bore  the  public,  it  may  end  by  becoming  tiresome 
j  to  the  object  of  the  monotonous  praise.  He  fancies  himself 
I  called  upon  to  prove  that,  if  he  is  correct,  it  is  not  for  want 
i  of  passions  or  of  opportunities  to  be  wicked ;  and  he  feels 
i  it  to  be  due  to  himself  to  plunge  into  excesses  for  which 
I  ^rbaps  he  has  very  little  taste.  The  literary  career  of  M. 

I  Feuillet  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  dangers  of  possess- 
i  ing  too  good  a  character.  It  is  probable  that  pt  o|»le  who 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  “  Le  Sphinx,”  and  who  do  not 
find  “M.  de  Camors”  peculiarly  edifying  reading,  have 
wondered  how  M.  Feuillet  acquired  his  reputation  for 
harmlcssness.  He  used  to  be  called  “  Le  Musset  des  fa¬ 
milies,”  and  the  qualification  seems  to  promise  an  inn^nt 
gayety  and  respectable  passions,  which  are  not  prominent 
in Julia  de  Trdcmur  ”  and  “  Le  Sphinx.”  The  fact  is  th« 
some  years  have  passed  since  M.  Feuillet  deserted  the 
pious  early  manner  which  made  bis  books  so  admirably 
suited  to  adorn  the  drawing-room  table.  Yet  even  in  hit 
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latest  works  we  may  note  remains,  and  what  are  called  j 
lurvirals,  of  an  early  condition  of  stagy  innocence  and 
didactic  utterances.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  i 
steps  of  a  progress  in  which  art  has  perhaps  improved  at 
the  expense  of  morality. 

The  earlier  successes  of  M.  Feuillet  were  the  deserved 
result  of  a  keen  eye  for  opportunities,  and  a  readiness  in 
seizing  them.  The  Parisian  public,  naturally  tickle,  and  i 
corrupted  perhaps  by  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
perio<l,  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  passions  in  tatters  of  ! 
the  Romantic  school.  A  play  even  of  M.  Hugo’s  —  “  Les 
Bur^raves  ”  —  had  only  a  moderate  success.  The  master  \ 
sent  a  message  requesting  a  friend  to  introduce  some  young  | 
enthusiasts  to  act  as  an  amateur  claque.  The  friend  was  { 
M.  Cdlestin  Nanteuil,  a  leader  of  the  Romantic  movement  I 
of  1830.  He  used  to  paint  melancholy  damsels  in  the  stilf- 
neck  and  gold-leaf  style,  and  his  admiring  comrades  have  | 
recorded  that  he  had  I'air  moyen  age,  and  that  his  locks  | 
were  like  a  nimbus.  But  M.  Nanteuil  had  to  answer  de-  j 
spairingly,  “  H  n’y  a  pas  de  jeunes  gens.”  There  were  no  . 
more  sweet  enthusiasts;  the  year  of  grace  1830  bad  long 
gone  by.  People  had  ceased  to  be  shocked  at  the  license 
of  the  stage,  but  they  had  also  ceased  to  care  for  the  fevers  , 
and  passions  of  Ue  Musset,  and  had  begun  to  suspect  that  i 
wmething  might  be  said  on  the  side  of  common  morality.  | 
This  was  the  moment  which  M.  Feuillet  adroitly  seized.  | 
He  saw  that  he  might  be  “  all  for  virtue,  and  that  sort  of  i 
thing,”  like  De  Quincey’s  homicidal  amateur,  and  yet  be 
sentimental  and  suggestive.  A  wife  might  reclaim  an  err¬ 
ing  husband,  or  a  husband  win  hack  a  wife  on  the  point  | 
of  error,  by  artifices  which  the  audience  appreciated,  and  ; 
which  had  the  new  merit  of  being  on  the  side  of  honesty 
and  of  the  family.  Vice  was  made  to  hoist,  in  the  usually 

3 noted  way,  “  with  its  own  petard.”  Such  pieces  as  “  La  Cld 
’Or,”  “  La  Crise,”  “  Le  Cheveu  Blanc,”  were  the  successful 
working  out  of  this  idea.  They  contained  all  the  coquetry 
and  all  the  ardor  of  De  Musset ;  and,  after  all,  no  one  was 
hurt,  husband  and  wife  were  made  happy,  and  the  children 
were  embraced  on  every  side,  as  in  the  play  of  the  “  Rovers.”  : 
But  there  was  another  trait  or  trick  of  De  Musset’s  which 
M.  Feuillet  also  adapted  to  family  use.  This  was  the  in-  j 
troduction  of  interesting  sceptics,  who  were  only  too  anx-  | 
ious  to  be  able  to  believe.  De  Musset  used  to  leave  them  I 
in  their  sins;  but  M.  Feuillet  did  better  —  he  reclaimed  j 
them.  To  be  sure,  their  conversion  was  usually  the  result  | 
of  some  happy  accident  which  did  not  appear  very  germane  ' 
to  the  matter  of  their  theological  difficulties.  Thus  the  i 
heroine  of  “  Redemption  ”  is  an  actress  whose  life  is  passed  | 
in  dishevelled  orgies  —  always  good  scenes  on  the  stage  —  i 
and  in  argument  with  a  pious  abbd.  But  she  is  brought  I 
back  to  the  ibid,  not  by  the  abbd,  but  by  falling  in  love.  { 
Still,  in  one  way  or  other  religion  and  morality  were  re-  i 
constructed,  and  this  was  pleasing  to  the  best  sort  of  so-  I 
ciety. 

M.  Feuillet  did  not  confine  his  method  and  his  theology  i 
to  the  stage.  Besides  writing  comedies  and  prouerhest,  he  I 
became  known  as  the  author  of  safe  novels.  Society  pro-  ■ 
nounced  that,  unlike  the  tales  of  Feydeau  and  Houssaye,  | 
M.  Feuillet’s  were  romances  which  you  could  read,  which  | 
you  could  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  This  was  the  ' 
happy  result  of  his  good  sense  in  always  making  his  heroes  1 
Bretons  of  high  birth  and  Catholics,  or  with  the  makings  i 
of  good  Catholics.  He  chose  his  scenes  from  the  life  of  . 
country  houses,  and  of  excellent  families  who  shunned  the 
dangerous  air  of  Paris.  Persons  of  no  birth  were  only  in-  I 
troduced  to  be  sneered  at,  and  infidel  men  of  science  en-  I 
countered  painful  shapes  of  social'nemesis.  Thus  M.  Feu-  | 
illet  won  a  large  and  aristocratic  public,  and  smoothed  his 
way  to  a  chair  among  the  Forty.  His  style  was  always 
impeccable  and  lively,  the  action  of  his  pieces  animated, 
his  situations  ingenious,  his  sentiments  correct.  And  so 
he  won  the  sweet  voices  of  all  the  better  sort  of  literary 
ladies.  To  be  sure,  some  people  may  have  thought  him  al¬ 
most  too  didactic  in  those  early  days.  The  history  of  “  Sy- 
bille,”  for  instance,  begins  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Miss  Edgeworth.  Sybille  is  an  orphan,  living  with  her 
grandparents,  members  as  usual  of  one  of  the  first  families 


in  Normandy.  Even  in  her  cradle  Sybille  is  all  soul.  She 
cries  for  a  star,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted  when  she  is 
prevented  from  riding  round  the  lake  on  the  back  of  a 
swan.  But  these  early  faults  of  character  are  corrected, 
and  Sybille  grows  up  one  of  those  angel-children,  with  a 
passion  for  doing  good  to  their  elders,  who  are  frequent  in 
fiction,  and  not  unknown  in  real  life.  She  does  good  to 
the  abbe,  to  the  village  idiot,  to  her  grandmother  in  Paris; 
she  converts  her  governess,  and  wherever  she  goes,  moral 
resolutions  blossom  in  the  dust  of  weary  hearts,  as  they  do 
when  “  Pippa  passes.”  Even  Sybille,  however,  had  once 
her  religious  doubts,  and  was  the  female  Musset  of  the 
nursery.  But  she  is  reconciled  to  the  faith  by  observing 
the  courage  of  the  abbd  in  a  shipwreck,  and  after  her  re¬ 
turn  she  becomes  a  little  intolerant.  She  refuses  to  marry 
her  lover  because  he  is  an  unbeliever,  though  an  unbroken 
series  of  successes  might  have  shown  her  that  she  could 
convert  any  one.  This  lover,  by  the  way,  has  all  the 
women  in  the  book  sighing  for  him  and  is  obliged  to  make 
a  tour  to  Persia  to  cure  his  cousin  of  her  hopeless  atfection. 
On  his  return  he  finds  ttiat  the  cousin  still  loves  him,  and 
as  a  man  cannot  always  be  in  Persia,  the  position  is  be¬ 
coming  dangerous,  when  Sybille  as  usual  rescues  and  re¬ 
claims  the  lady.  But  she  can  think  of  no  way  to  bring 
conviction  to  her  lover,  except  to  die,  which  she  does  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  With  all  her  virtue  there  is  an  air 
of  Blanche  Amory  and  a  certain  staginess  about  Sybille ; 
but  it  was  a  very  popular  staginess.  Women,  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  said,  felt  that  there  was  a  Sybille  in  their  characters, 
and  that  in  the  proper  circumstances  they  could  have  been 
all  that  she  was.  So  the  book  was  a  success,  though  strictly 
speaking  it  was  more  a  fantasy  than  a  novel,  and  it  in¬ 
creased  M.  Feuillet’s  deserved  reputation  for  pleasant  writ¬ 
ing  and  correct  opinions. 

An  even  less  equivocal  success  was  “  Le  Jeune  Homme 
Pauvre.”  This  was  the  must  popular  novel  of  its  year, 
and  the  shop  of  the  bookseller  who  published  it  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  carriages.  The  jeune  homme  of  the  tale  finds 
himself  ruined  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  has  the 
fortitude  to  refuse  his  name  to  a  promoter  of  companies, 
and  his  hand  to  a  rich  young  lady  whom  he  does  not  love. 
The  faithful  solicitor  of  his  bouse  gets  him  a  situation  as 
steward  to  a  wealthy  family  in  Brittany,  and  he  solaces 
himself  by  keeping  a  voluminous  journal  of  his  experi¬ 
ences.  If  we  can  imagine  one  of  Scott’s  most  respectable 
young  men  born  in  the  middle  of  our  century,  and  relating 
how  he  was  a  good  rider,  a  skilled  artist,  modest,  brave, 
honest,  how  he  leaped  down  from,  a  lofty  window  out  of 
regard  for  a  lady’s  character,  and  how  he  was  rewarded 
oy  marrying  her,  we  have  a  fair  idea  of  this  novel.  The 
Breton  scenery  is  prettily  described,  and  the  romantic 
leap  from  the  tower  of  Elven  made  the  fortune  of  the 
play  founded  on  the  story. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  “  Le  Jeune  Homme,”  M. 
Feuillet  woke  one  morning  to  find  himself  prematurely 
famous.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  had  consecrated  to  him  one  of 
the  “  Causeries  de  Lundi.”  The  great  critic  advised  his 
young  friend  to  desert  his  religious  little  girls  and  merito¬ 
rious  young  men,  and  “  to  plunge  into  the  vast  ocean  of 
human  nature.”  Now  M.  Feuillet  had  already  shown,  in 
the  play  called  “Dalila,”  that  he  could  deal  with  fiery 
passions  if  he  liked.  There  is  a  fisherman  in  one  of  bis 
novels  who,  when  he  is  prevented  from  risking  bis  life  at 
a  shipwreck,  complains  that  people  will  hold  him  no  higher 
than  an  Englishman.  M.  Feuillet  was  perhaps  afraid  that 
he  also  would  become  like  one  of  those  English  novelists 
whom  M.  Taine  sneers  at  (rather  groundlessly)  for  their 
unceasing  decency.  So  he  took  his  critic’s  advice,  plunged 
into  the  hidden  depths  of  human  nature,  and  brought  up 
that  very  curious  pearl,  “  M.  de  Camors.”  Now  “  Camors  ” 
is  a  novel  which  we  cannot  imagine  an  English  author 
writing.  M.  Feuillet  is  forever  free  from  that  reproach, 
and,  like  Richardson  after  Lovelace,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  can  describe  a  consummate  scoundrel.  There  is 
no  modern  romance  which  drags  so  wicked  a  hero  through 
I  scenes  so  terrible  and  harrowing.  Louis  de  Camors  was 
a  young  man  of  good  family  and  of  good  impulses.  He 
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had  rone  no  further  than  ruining  the  happinesa  of  his  old¬ 
est  mend,  when  his  father  shot  himself,  leaving  some 
written  advice  and  very  little  else  to  his  son.  In  this 
curious  document  M.  de  Camors  ph'e  advised  his  son  to 
have  no  code  but  that  of  honor,  to  despise  all  men,  and  to 
reserve  the  “  bloody  sport  of  revolution  ”  to  cheer  the 
satiety  of  old  a^e.  The  rest  of  the  story  displays  M.  de 
Camors  energetically  carrying  out  his  father’s  programme. 
He  passes  from  sin  to  sin,  and  accumulates  horror  on 
horror’s  bead.  His  last  achievement  is  to  desert  his  own 
wife  for  Madame  de  Campvallon,  the  wife  of  bis  greatest 
benefactor.  This  lady  did  not  care  for  mere  frivolous  pur¬ 
suits,  and  disdained  any  passion  that  was  not  grandly 
criminal  and  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
^mpathetic  reader  is  desolated  on  finding  that  M.  de 
Camors  refuses  to  gratify  her  by  poisoning  his  wife.  This 
want  of  thoroughness  in  his  character  gains  upon  him,  ; 
and  he  dies  at  last  crushed  by  the  misery  of  having  lost 
even  his  honor.  And  here  M.  Feuillet  is  on  his  old  and 
favorite  didactic  ground,  “  Ou  un  Dieu  ou  pas  de  prin-  1 
cipes,”  he  s^s.  'This  is  the  reiterated  moral,  and  by  this  | 
device  M.  Feuillet  conciliates  bis  old  audience  and  the 
readers  who,  before  he  wrote  “  Camors,”  inclined  to  think 
him  dreary.  His  friends,  also,  the  good  people,  found 
their  natural  enemies  satirized.  Every  one  could  point 
to  the  wives  of  rich  men  of  no  rank,  like  Madame  Bac-  , 
ui^re  and  Madame  Van  Cuyp:  ”  Elies  jug^rent  ddlicieux  j 
e  prendre  les  chapeaux  de  leurs  mans,  de  mettre  leurs  | 
pieds  dedans,  et  de  courir  en  cet  ^quiparo  un  petit  tteeple-  j 
cAose  d’un  bout  du  salon  A  I’autre.”  This  sort  of  thing 
taught  new  people  their  place,  and  showed  them  what  the 
woHd  thought  of  them. 

To  compose  a  novel  of  modern  life  more  terrible  than 
“  M.  de  Camors  ”  seemed  difficult.  But  M.  Feuillet  Mr- 
formed  the  feat,  and  surpassed  himself,  in  “  Julia  de  Trd- 
coeur.”  This  story  need  not  be  analyzed.  There  are 
pastions  “  heteroclital,”  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
which  are  the  “veniable  part  of  things  lost.”  We  can 
endure  them  in  the  gravity  of  the  Greek  stage,  or  amid 
the  remote  fancy  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  But  they 
become  offensive  when  introduced  among  modern  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  in  the  environments  of  familiar  life.  In 
“  Julia  de  Tr^cceur  ”  M.  Feuillet  has  permitted  himself 
the  choice  of  such  a  motive.  That  be  has  produced  a 
terrible  story  is  true  enough,  but  when  tragedy  so  deep  is 
brought  so  near,  it  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  incredible 
and  merely  absurd.  One  scene  is  quite  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner.  The  heroine,  balanced  between  madness  and 
crime,  plucks  wild  flowers,  and  utters  foolish  tender 
speeches  to  them :  “  Toi,  ma  chAre,  trop  maigre  I  toi, 
gentille,  mais  trop  courtel  toi,  tu  sens  mauvaisl — toi,  tu 
asl’airbltel”  It  is  like  Cornelia’s  raving  in  Webster’s 
“  Vittoria  Corrombona :  ”  — 

Yon  ’re  very  welcome ; 

There ’s  rosemary  for  you,  and  rue  for  you, 

Hcart’s-ease  for  you  —  I  pray  make  much  of  it, 

I  have  left  noue  for  myself. 

Clearly  in  “Julia  de  Tr^coeur”  we  have  left  a  long  way 
behind  us  the  domestic  sentiment  of  “  La  Crise,”  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  “  Sybille,”  the  complacent  propriety  of  “  Le 
Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.”  M.  Feuillet  has  advanced  with 
the  age,  and  has  always  met  the  demand  of  the  day.  He 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  much  better  for  a  writer  to  start  with 
getting  a  good  character,  and  sow  his  literary  wild  oats 
after  bis  admission  to  the  Academy,  than  to  begin  with 
extravagant  romances,  as  M.  Gautier  did,  and  subside  into 
innocent  stories  like  “  Spirite.”  Possibly  if  M.  Feuillet 
had  begun  with  “  Julia  de  Trdcoeur,”  the  Academy  might 
never  have  lent  its  sanction  to  his  moral  teaching.  For 
even  “Julia  de  Trdcoeur  ”  has  a  moral —  namely,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  spoil  children.  Perhaps  this  original  truth 
might  have  been  inculcated  without  the  use  of  such  an 
awful  example  as  Julia’s.  M.  Feuillet  must  think  the 
moral  maladies  of  his  country  very  terrible  when  he  ap¬ 
plies  remedies  of  such  peculiar  and  poisonous  strength. 
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Amidst  the  startling  survivals  of  antiquity,  the  dusty 
revivals  of  the  mythic  man,  not  one  has  come  with  such  a 
theatrical  (would  that  we  could  say  dramatic  I)  eclat  upon 
us  as  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Troad.  Priam  and  bis 
kingdom  have  so  long  been  consigned  to  the  same  Hades 
as  hlinerva  and  Theseus,  Jason  and  Hercules,  the  Dioscuri 
and  Deucalion,  that  it  was  a  sensation  not  unlike  that  from 
suddenly  seeing  a  megatherium  in  the  paddock  beyond 
your  garden  wall,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  recovery 
of  King  Priam’s  treasure,  lying  in  the  square  place  where 
its  oaken  casket  bad  crumbled  to  dust,  with  the  key  beside 
it  which  the  unhappy’  guardian  had  brought  at  the  dreadful 
final  moment  to  rescue  something  for  his  consolation  in 
exile  ;  the  ashes,  calcined  rocks,  the  pell-mell  of  weapons, 
bronze  and  stone  —  then  the  owl-headed  Minerva,  the 
heaps  of  gold  vases  and  gold  ornaments,  Hecuba’s  head¬ 
dress  and  necklace,  rings  in  countless  store,  helmets  and 
battle-axes,  with  all  the  aids  of  the  most  curiously  coincident 
items  of  stage  business.  Grave  men  who  regard  arclimol- 
og^  as  a  science,  and  successful  exploration  as  the  highest 
prize  of  long-continued  and  well-directed  study  of  history 
and  mythology,  of  geography  and  geology,  of  cabinets  and 
museums,  might  well  be  pardoned  if  they  took  this  exploit 
of  a  raw  student  —  amateur  archscologue  in  the  green  stare 
of  Homeric  enthusiasm  —  for  a  plant  rather  than  a  find, 
and  conjectured  that  Schliemann  only  discovered  what  he 
bad  concealed. 

There  are  many  people  who  find  the  easiest  thing  to 
believe  just  that  which  is  the  least  credible  without  being 
j  impossible,  and  the  world  in  general  rather  prefers  to 
I  believe  than  the  contrary ;  and  Max  Muller  and  these 
'  terrible  myth-analysts  have  so  frightfully  invaded  our  poetic 
I  properties,  and  distilled  so  much  of  our  heroic  history  into 
;  mere  statement  of  first  principles — not  history,  hut  the 
primal  elements  of  it  crystallized  anthropomorphieally — 
that  many  of  us  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  last  royal 
successor  of  Dardanus  come  to  tbe  foot-lights  and  disclaim 
them.  What  a  triumph  for  poetry,  what  a  milestone  for 
history,  was  suggested  by  Schliemann’s  cry  of  exultation  I 
But  closer  examination  shows  that  while  his  enthusiasm 
and  happy  credulity  have  not  been  rewarded  by  finding 
what  he  went  to  find,  Homer’s  Troy,  he  has  unearthed  a 
riddle  which  is  likely  to  give  work  to  archaeology  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Schliemann’s  early  life  was  one  of  hard  work  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  commercial  house  in 
Amsterdam  he  contrived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lin¬ 
guistic  education,  which  gave  him  such  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  that  in  1863  he  retired  from  business  with  wealth 
enough  to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  archscology, 
drawn  thereto  by  classical  reading.  An  interesting  sketch 
of  his  early  life,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  printed  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  shows  that  his  enthusiasm  in  classical  study 
was  of  such  an  exaltation  that  one  might  in  advance  predict 
that  he  would  find  whatever  he  wanted  to  find,  and  see 
what  he  went  out  to  see,  but  that  his  scientific  faculties 
would  hardly  keep  pace  with  his  fancy.  “  In  1869,  with 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  his  pocket,’’  he  went  into  the 
Levant,  first  to  Ithaca,  where  he  soon  satisfied  himself  of 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Ulysses’  palace,  the  grotto  of  the 
Nymphs,  and  the  home  of  the  swineherd,  “  with  ten  of  the 
twelve  stalls  for  swine.’’  The  people  in  Ithaca,  it  seems, 
were  deeply  impressed  with  his  Homeric  devotion,  and  often 
gathered  together  to  bear  him  read  the  verses  of  his  great 
original ;  and  on  one  occasion  (to  quote  Mr.  Taylor’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  passage),  “  in  order  to  be  heard  by  all,  he  had  a 
table  placed,  as  a  rostrum,  under  a  plane-tree  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  and  then  read,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Odyssey,  from  the  opening  to  the  247th 
verse,  wherein  it  is  related  how  the  Queen  of  Ithaca,  the  best 
and  most  chaste  of  women,  recognizes  her  beloved  spouse 
after  twenty  years  of  separation.  Although  I  had  already 
read  the  passage  numberless  times,  I  was  always  freshly 
moved  whenever  I  perused  it,  and  the  magnificent  lines 
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made  the  same  impression  on  my  auditors.  All  wept  pro¬ 
fusely,  anil  I  obliged  to  weep  with  them.”  To  those 
who  know  the  modern  Greek,  and  the  quickwittedness  of 
the  people,  the  image  of  this  grave  foreigner  who  acquired 
the  language  in  middle  age,  gathering  the  Ithacans  about 
him  to  read  to  them  a  poem  in  a  language  of  which  very 
few  of  them  would  comprehend  a  sentence,  even  in  a  familiar 
pronunciation,  must  suggest  other  attractions  than  the  pa¬ 
thos  of  the  {>oem,  and  possibly  other  causes  for  tears  than 
sympathy  with  Penelope  I  The  schoolmaster  is  not  a 
stranger  in  Greece,  but  the  Iliad  is  an  immense  distance 
still  from  peasant  Greek,  and  the  self-satisfaction  at  his 
bardic  prowess  kindles  a  lively  appreciation  of  his  naivete 
and  kindly  nature  —  of  his  ultra  German  unsuspectingness 
and  poetic  sympathies —  but  hardly  inspires  any  confidence 
in  his  scientific  acumen  or  exactitude  in  future  researches. 

One  is  easily  induced  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
traditions  when  travelling  in  Greece,  for  the  double  reason 
that  the  people  are  as  yet  only  partially  cursed  by  letters, 
and  therefore  keep  all  things  by  tradition  ;  and  because, 
without  our  knowing  it,  the  traditions  have  perhaps  been 
made  partly  by  the  existing  remains.  Rambling  over  the 
island  of  Cerigo  one  day,  I  came  across  some  abandoned 
excavations,  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a  fine^Hellenic 
wall,  evidently  part  of  a  temple  of  the  good  days  of  Greek 
art.  Close  by,  a  shepherd  boy  listlessly  watched  half  a 
dozen  sheep,  and,  more  by  way  of  opening  conversation 
than  because  I  expected  information,  I  asked  him  what 
this  had  been.  “  Oh,  the  king’s  palace,”  he  said.  “  But 
what  king?”  I  asked.  “ Menelas — King  Menelas,  of 
course  —  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  simple 
wonder,  as  if  everybody  ought  to  know  as  much  as  that. 
Now  here  the  supposed  tradition  had  been  a  revival,  not 
survival  ;  the  peasant  had  borrowed,  through  many  re¬ 
moves,  from  mythology.  The  so-called  temple  of 
”  Menelas  ”  was  a  comparatively  modern  temple,  and  the 
shepherd  boy  did  much  as  Schliemann  has  just  been  doing 
—  he  named  the  oldest  thing  he  knew  to  suit  the  favorite 
theory. 

But  the  peasant  of  classic  lands  generally  has  a  peculiar 
instinct  for  comparative  archasology,  an  especial  reverence 
for  very  old  buildings ;  and  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
it  only  requires  the  transmission  from  father  to  son,  or 
grandson,  fifty  times,  of  such  simple  facts  as  “here  the 
ancient  city  stood,”  or  “  here  the  great  battle  between 
Agamemnon  and  Priam  was  fought,”  which  is  the  extent 
of  popular  tradition  in  such  matters,  to  take  us  back  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  it  is  not  so  absurd  as  people  generally 
think  to  find  history  in  popular  tradition.  What  is  really 
singular,  and  yet,  in  my  own  experience,  positively  the 
case,  is,  that  deeds  which  are  equally  flattering  to  national 
pride,  and  equally  local  in  the  interest,  but  which  occurred 
within  the  range  of  written  history,  are  entirely  lost  from 
popular  tradition,  while  historic-mythical  events  are  re¬ 
tained.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  me  in  Crete,  where 
Ae  traditional  tendency  is  at  the  maximum.  I  was  search¬ 
ing  for  the  site  of  Minoa,  a  city  founded  by  Minos,  of 
which  Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  a  ruin  in  his  time,  and 
which  Spratt  has  placed  on  the  shore  of  Suda  Bay,  and 
marked  by  a  little  circular  port,  over  which,  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  is  a  remnant  of  military  walls  and  a  round  tower. 
On  visiting  these  ruins,  1  saw  at  once  that  they  were  of 
much  later  date  than  Spratt  had  supposed.  A  city  founded 
by  Minos  means  simply,  of  course,  a  city  of  the  early 
Pelasgic  date  of  Cretan  civilization,  and  these  have  always 
Cyclopean  walls  (in  Crete  always  of  the  second  period  and 
n^lithic),  while  the  ruins  cited  by  Spratt  were  clearly 
Hellenic,  the  stone  in  polygonal  forms,  but  finely  cut  and 
jointed  to  perfection,  with  the  marks  of  the  cutting  tools 
still  showing  on  the  surface.  A  careful  search  throuo’h 
the  vicinity  gave  me  nothing  older,  and  I  abandoned  tEe 
quest  for  the  time ;  but  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  that  part 
of  the  island,  1  asked  a  shepherd  if  he  could  tell  me  of  any 
remains  of  a  very  old  city,  and  he  told  me  that,  on  a  hill 
he  mentioned,  situated  on  a  little  harbor  outside  of  Suda, 
a  beautiful,  nearly  land-locked  port,  admirable  for  ancient 
usages,  I  would  find  it.  He  knew  nothing  about  this  later 


work  —  did  not  even  know  it  existed.  I  found,  on  the 
spot  to  which  he  directed  me,  the  site  of  a  city,  with  the 
foundations  of  small  houses  cut  in  the  rock,  and  remains  of 
two  or  three  tombs.  The  reverence  for  the  na^atd-Kacrpov 
was  the  only  part  of  the  antique  character  which  remained 
to  him.  And  I  venture  to  say  that,  of  the  uneducated 
people  of  Greece,  ten  will  know  about  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  heroes  of  it,  where  one  will  know  anything  of  Mxrathon 
or  Salamis,  and  the  chiefs  who  won  them.  If  this  be  the 
case  even  now,  how  much  more  in  old  time,  when  the  bard 
was  master  of  all  men’s  souls,  and  the  definiteness  of  verse 
embalmed  the  faith  once  versified,  while  history  unversi¬ 
fied  was  forgotten  ? 

But  to  return  to  Schliemann  and  his  quest.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  find  Troy,  or  at  least  that  he  would 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  found  it ;  he  did  —  the  latter,  at 
all  events.  It  was  Homer's  Troy  he  wanted,  and  Homer 
was  his  guide-book.  If  Homer  had  been  history,  ipsissima 
verba,  he  would  have  found  nothing,  for  Homer  would  have 
guided  excavators  long  ago  —  he  has  as  it  is ;  and  if 
Schliemann  had  followed  Homer,  he  would  never  have 
found  what  he  believes  to  be  Troy. 

As  to  history,  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  existence  of  a  city  which  was  the  object  of  a  long 
and  violent  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics, 
and  that  that  city  was  called  Ilion  by  the  Greeks.  Lenor- 
mant  and  other  Egyptologists  believe  that  they  recognize 
in  Iluna  and  Dardani,  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Ilion 
and  the  Dardanians  ;  and  the  general  unanimity  of  Greek 
tradition  makes  the  occurrence  of  this  war  hardly  a  matter 
to  be  regarded  as  mythical.  The  details,  even  if  of  im¬ 
portance,  are  necessarily  a  matter  as  to  which  Homer 
(whether  he  be  the  bard  himself  or  whether  that  bard  be 
another  myth,  and  the  name  only  a  nom  de  chant  for  an 
editing  committee  of  some  pre-historic  Homer  Publishing 
Society,  I  care  not  now  to  opine)  must  have  necessarily 
been  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we ;  but  that  the  Iliad, 
as  we  have  it,  is  a  complete,  consecutive,  and  carefully  re¬ 
duced  narrative,  written  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
locality  now  known  as  the  Troad,  and  conformed  in  all  its 
movements  and  strategy  to  the  supposed  battle-field,  has, 
I  think,  been  conclusively  proven  by  Mr.  Nicolaides,  a 
Cretan  author  resident  in  Athens.t 

As  to  the  mythic  personalities  with  which  the  story  is 
constructed,  of  course  we  have  critically  nothing  to  do,  any 
more  than  with  the  descriptions  and  manners  as  given  by 
the  poem.  These  are,  of  course,  conformable  to  the  epoch 
in  which  the  poem  was  written.  Homer  describes  the 
weapons  and  arts  of  Homer’s  own  day,  just  as  a  Cretan 
story-teller  told  me  one  day  how  Yanni  of  one  of  the 
villages  we  passed  in  our  excursion  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  Nereid  in  a  cave  he  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  then  he  went 
on  to  repeat  to  me  the  swan-maiden’s  story,  with  some 
classical  modifications,  and  in  terms  of  to-day,  even  to  the 
fiddle  Yanni  played.  It  is  as  absurd  to  take  Homer’s  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  an  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  art  at  any  definite  period  of  Greek  history  as 
to  take  Rembrandt’s  picture  of  the  Gethsemane  scene  as  a 
proof  that  Roman  soldiers  used  blunderbusses.  As  to  the 
Trojan  war,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  which  could  fix 
its  date.  The  epoch  at  which  Greek  tradition  would  fix  it 
can  only  be  the  latest  date  possible;  too  many  events  are 
crowded  into  that  century  or  two  about  the  14  th  b.  c.  to 
permit  us  to  regard  this  as  anything  more  than  a  mythical 
expression  of  time. 

What  proves,  even  more  than  the  mythical  details  of  the 
Iliad,  that  it  took  place  in  the  mythical  period  is,  that 
Homer  made  it  hang  on  the  rape  of  Helen ;  and  as  this 
myth  is  recorded  in  various  ways  by  the  mythologists  —  one 
version  making  Thesens  the  ravisher,  and  the  whole  story, 
according  to  Professor  Max  Muller,  a  repetition  of  an  older 
Indian  myth — it  is  clear  that  the  event  was  so  remote 
from  historical  recollection  that  it  had,  in  fact,  lost  all 
definite  personality  as  much  as  the  labors  of  Hercules  or  the 
voyage  of  Jason. 

^  Topof^aphie  it  Plan  Strat^giqut  de  PHiade  (Paris.  1S66|  H^hstta):  a 
work  which  shows  not  only  the  mastery  of  the  text  which  might  be  expected 
of  a  Hellene,  but  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  localities.  ) 
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But  because  mythical,  thence  not  necessarily  fictitious 
or  without  a  general  accordance  with  the  real  events ;  and 
that  it  is  not  out  of  the  province  of  criticism  and  archae¬ 
ological  research  combined  to  prove  some  day  that  Troy 
did  exist,  and  where,  is  my  firm  belief.  Of  the  importance 
of  the  conclusions,  if  attainable,  the  start  which  Schlie- 
mann’s  supposed  discovery  gave  the  archaeological  world  ! 
sufficiently  shows.  Of  course,  all  investigation  must  be-  { 
gin  with  the  Iliad  as  the  nearest  to  history ;  for  whether  | 
all  separate  Hellenic  traditions  shaped  themselves  to  suit  i 
the  Iliad,  or  were  originally  in  independent  accord  with  i 
it,  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine  ;  and  the  result  is  the  | 
same  —  we  have  only  Homer  as  authority,  and  the  ' 
chief  practical  question  is,  to  see  if  the  Iliad  gives  any  j 
clear  local  indications  of  the  site  which  was  in  early  times  j 
recognized  as  that  of  Troy ;  and  whether  the  siege  was  i 
the  actual  occurrence,  the  facts  of  which  were  preserved  by  i 
him,  or  only  a  myth  by  him  localized,  is  at  present  unim-  | 
portant;  what  we  want  first  to  know  is,  if  he  shows  any  i 
proof  of  having  attempted  to  localize  it,  and  where.  The  f 
examination  will  show  that  he  had  definite  notions  as  to  { 
this,  and  that  he  fixed  on  the  heights  at  Bounarbashi  as  { 
the  precise  site.  | 

The  Iliad  supposes  the  fleet  to  have  been  drawn  up  J 
on  the  shore  ot  the  Hellespont,  as  we  see  by  several  allu-  | 
sions  throughout  the  poem ;  but,  to  be  more  precise,  we 
are  told  that  the  ships,  being  in  a  level  space  between  two  ' 
promontories,  were  necessarily  placed  in  several  lines,  I 
“  and  filled  entirely  the  great  borders  of  the  gulf  included  | 
between  the  two  promontories.”  (Book  xiv.)  This  ex-  ' 
presses  accurately  the  nature  of  the  alluvial  plain  at  the  | 
mouth  of  the  ^lendere,  which  has  been  the  agent  in  the  | 
construction  of  the  land  which  is  slowly  being  built  out  ! 
into  the  Hellespont.  Strabo  notes  that,  from  the  Trojan  ' 
war  to  his  time,  the  plain  had  been  extended  six  stadia  be-  I 
yond  the  place  occupied  by  the  Greeks  ;  Herodotus  com-  [ 
pares  the  Trojan  plain  to  the  delta  of  Egypt ;  facts  which,  i 
while  they  have  no  absolute  value,  show  that  the  shore  of  I 
the  Hellespont  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere,  and  between 
Capes  Sigaium  and  Khmtium,  was  recognized  as  the  site 
indicated  for  the  Greek  camp  by  the  Iliad.  According 
to  Nicolaides,  the  recession  of  the  Hellespont  since  the 
date  assigned  to  the  Trojan  war  is  about  3000  metres,  and 
the  length  of  the  plain  trom  the  site  marked  out  for  the 
Greek  camp  to  that  occupied  by  Troy  would  be,  on  the 
Bounarbashi  hypothesis,  between  six  and  seven  miles, 
which  accords  well  with  the  movements.  | 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  in  the  attack  on  the  Greek 
camp  and  fleet  show  that  the  assault  was  made  facing  the 
north,  with  the  river,  the  Scamaiider,  on  the  left ;  Hector, 
on  the  left  of  the  army,  being  on  the  river,  and  in  reply  to 
Polydamas,  who  calls  his  attention  to  the  augury,  he  says 
that  it  does  not  matter  to  him  if  birds  lly  to  his  right, 
towards  the  East  and  the  dawn,  or  to  his  left,  towards  the  I 
West  and  the  shadows.  The  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  | 
then,  at  the  east  of  the  river,  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  i 

Cjint '  of  departure  according  to  the  topography  of  the 
iad. 

If,  then,  we  find  that  the  other  local  indications  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  natural  features  of  the  plain,  we  have  a 
recognition  of  general  location  of  the  highest  value. 

Of  course  the  iScamander  forms  in  the  demonstration, 
as  in  the  poem,  a  feature  of  the  first  importance ;  and  it  is 
no  slight  proof  of  Homer’s  distinct  localization  to  find  the 
same  general  character  as  that  which  the  Iliad  attrib¬ 
utes  to  it,  and  that  the  river  of  to-day  corresponds  to  the 
many  gracious  epithets  Homer  lavished  on  the  Xanthus,  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  nurtured  near  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  found  on  the  Trojan  plain  something  glad  whose 
sound  and  sight  restored  his  boyhood  to  him  (for  Homer, 
if  Homer,  was  not  blind  when  be  went  to  Troy),  and  which 
we  might  know  thence  to  be  Scamander,  grown  hardly 
older,  though  certainly  less  majestic,  since  Turkish  unthrift 
has  cleared  away  so  much  of  the  forests  which  once  clothed 
Ida  and  the  lesser  hills  along  its  course. 

Nothing  could  better  characterize  the  Mendere,  the 
Scamander  of  to-day,  than  the  epithets  Homer  gives  it  — 
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“  deep  eddying,”  “  deep  flowing,”  “  silver  eddied,”  with 
precipitous  bank  —  torrential  —  cutting  away  the  bank  ~ 
carrying  away  the  trees  and  stones;  for  in  time  of  flood  it 
is  a  wild  torrent,  and  in  summer  a  tranquil,  bright,  and 
gently  eddying  streamlet.  We  cannot  question  that  this 
is  the  Scamander,  and  whether  (to  leave  archa:ology  for  a 
moment)  it  was  here  that  Hector,  still  reeling  from  the 
blow  of  the  mighty  Ajax,  was  laid  on  the  silvery  shore 
that  the  cool  waters  might  reawaken  bis  dizzy  sense ;  here 
that  Priam  crossed  on  his  last,  despairing  quest  ;  whether 
here  a  foot  of  Agamemnon’s  host  ever  passed  or  not,  we 
may  be  certain  that  by  this  way  the  poet  passed  who  <'ave 
us  the  Iliad  :  whether  he  was  born  in  Cos  or  Chios  we 
shall  never  know,  but  we  may  know  that  this  sacred  plain 
he  knew  (waiving,  if  I  am  permitted,  for  the  moment  the 
committee  notion),  that  here  the  Iliad  (committee  or 
no)  was  born.  He  has  ilescribed  it  too  faithfully  to  leave 
any  doubt  on  this,  and  on  that  rocky  height  where  the 
goats  have  browsed  for  unbroken  ages  he  .'aw  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  city  of  Priam.  There  are  still  the  smok¬ 
ing  fountains  where  the  Trojan  women  washed,  as  do  the 
women  of  Bounarbashi  to-day,  their  linen  on  the  pleasant 
days  when  no  foe  was  near,  almost  as  he  described  them, 
and  looking  back  he  might  have  seen  Samothrace,  from 
whose  summit  he'  knew  that  Neptune  looked  on  while  the 
war  was  raging. 

It  is  true,  that  as  history  the  Iliad  almost  disappears 
from  sight  when  we  have  eliminated  the  greater  gods  and 
their  progeny  ;  but  the  Scamander  and  the  great  plain, 
with  the  fishy  Hellespont,  the  Pergamus,  and  even  the 
solid  Pelasgic  wall,  remain,  and  all  the  best  of  the  Iliad 
with  them.  One  may  almost  mark  the  ford  where  the 
gallant  Asteropaios  turned  to  defy  the  invincible  son  of 
'I'hetis,  and  the  steep  bank  where  the  lance  of  the  angry 
Greek,  missing  its  aim,  was  buried,  as  to  its  point,  in  the 
pebbly  earth.  Somewhere  here  the  hapless  Lycaoii  knelt 
on  the  sandy  shore;  and  in  one  of  the  most  touching  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  Iliad,  prayed  the  inexorable  demi-god  for 
sweet  life.  What  vision  of  poet  must  that  have  been  in 
which  he  saw  Hecuba,  frantic  with  deadly  fear,  olfer  her 
forgotten  breast  to  her  doomed  son,  and  bewail,  with  that 
most  pitiful  woman’s  wail  of  the  centuries  gone  by,  the 
death  she  already  saw  gathering  over  her  son,  her  own, 
her  hope  and  that  of  Troy.  Here  was  run  that  triple 
course  round  the  walls  of  which  the  prize  was  “  the  soul  of 
the  divine  Hector.”  Kb  dexm  ex  mnchinCi  is  needed  to 
make  the  heart-broken  venture  of  old  Priam  into  the  camp 
of  the  Achmans  an  episode  of  unsurpassed  interest.  Like 
the  wounded  Hector  and  the  ruthless  Achilles,  he  p.asses 
the  ford  which  lay  between  the  fleet  and  city.  The  gods 
may  fly  from  Olympus  to  Ida,  and  Iris  may  cross  the  Eux- 
ine  and  fly  thence  back  to  Ethiopia  in  a  breath,  but 
Homeric  mortals  toil  on  the  plains  of  Troy  and  measure 
and  re-measure  this  very  Scamander  with  weary  or  flying 
feet.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  Homeric  topography,  and 
besides  the  Hellespont  and  river,  the  smoking  fountains 
and  the  Simo'is  tumbling  in  on  the  other  shle,  there  is 
Batiia,  the  hill  before  the  city ;  the  Pergamus  above  it, 
and  the  very  ground,  such  as  Homer  describes  it,  where 
the  heroes  ran  the  triple  course  round  the  city,  and  the 
ford  between  the  camp  and  the  city. 

Schliemann  finding  Priam’s  treasure,  therefore,  is  an 
archmological  joke :  but  finding  Homer’s  Troy  was  not 
only  doing  a  possible  thing,  but  one  very  likely  to  have 
been  done ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  areluBologists  the 
only  reason  for  his  not  having  accomplished  it  is  that  it 
has  already  and  long  ago  been  discovered,  at  Bounarbashi. 
Schliemann  himself  recognized  this  at  first,  and  went  there 
to  try,  but  found  nothing,  as  was  to  be  expected,  since  if 
“Troy  was,”  it  must  have  been  so  long  ago  that  nothing 
but  the  solid  stone  walls  which  Hahn  and  Mauduit  uncov¬ 
ered  years  ago  at  Bounarbashi  would  have  resisted  de¬ 
composition,  unless  protected  by  something  more  than 
ashes  and  accumulation  of  ruin.  There  was  nothing  on 
the  site,  which  is  a  rocky  hi  11- top,  but  what  has  probably 
been  ravaged,  from  cupidity  or  reverence,  many  years  ago. 
Whether  it  was  Troy  or  not,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  au- 
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tbor  ofthe  took  it,  to  he  so;  and  if  so,  his  contem¬ 

poraries;  and  with  the  whole  Hellenic  world  ringing  with 
the  glory  of  that  great  teat  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  not 
likely  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  even  of 
Herodotus,  there  was  a  tile  or  movable  fragment  which 
antique  grace  or  recent  fraud  could  invest  with  the  value 
of  a  relic,  which  would  not  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
pilgrims ;  for  human  nature  was,  three  to  four  thousand 
years  ago,  pretty  much  what  it  is  now:  and  just  across 
the  river  was  the  new  city  Ilium,  whose  inhabitants,  prob¬ 
ably  curious  and  intelligent  lonians,  most  likely  passed 
much  of  their  holidays  as  we  do,  scratching  about  for 
keepsakes  of  famous  people  and  places.  It  would  be  curi-  ■ 
ous  indeed  if  a  fragment  of  pottery  had  remained  for  this  I 
inquisitive  German  in  the  only  place  where  he  looked,  I 
namely  on  the  Acropolis. 

So  he  went  to  Ilissarlik,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  com- 

!aratively  modern  city,  New  Troy.  The  very  name  New 
'roy  shows  that  it  was  not  believed  in  ancient  times  to  be 
on  the  same  site  as  Old  Troy.  Here  Schlieniann  dug, 
however,  sensibly  enough,  and  safely  enough,  for  there  are 
few  old  sites  in  the  Levant  where  some  results  of  excava¬ 
tions  might  not  be  obtained.  Very  few  of  the  celebrated 
antuiue  sites  have  ever  been  systematically  excavated.  i 
Mycienae,  Argos,  Gnossus,  Gortyna,  Polyrrhenia,  Aptera, 
Kisamon,  and  many  other  well-known  cities  lie  burled,  with  ' 
here  and  there  a  fragment  protruding,  like  a  finger  beck-  I 
oning  from  the  grave.  What  has  been  found  by  excava-  I 
tion  is  probably  not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  will  Ije  i 
found  when  archiEology  pays.  \ 

Sckliemann  was  deficient  in  two  important  qualifications  I 
for  his  quest :  he  had  no  archajological  judgment,  and  a  | 
very  incomplete  understanding  of  Homer.  He  had,  how-  I 
ever,  what  most  real  archmologists  have  not  —  money ; 
and  he  was  able  to  pay  for  digging,  which  is  an  important 
point  in  archmological  research.  He  decided  that  the 
Ilissarlik  site  must  be  that  of  Troy,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  He  found  no  remains  anywhere  else,  which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  is  no  reason  under  the  circumstances ; 
the  tumuli  called  (by  modern  tradition)  after  Hector  ami 
Priam  have  been  opened  and  nothing  found  in  them,  which 
is  simply  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity ;  the  fact  that 
they  were  tuniuii  is  more  important  than  that  nothing  was 
found  in  them,  for  the  existence  of  tumuli  proves  a  city ; 
the  citadel  at  Bounarbasbi  is  too  abrupt  for  the  race  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  edi¬ 
fice  on  the  top  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  so  important 
a  city  as  llion  :  an  argument  which  will  recommeml  itself 
only  as  based  on  Schliemann’s  acceptation  of  the  Homeric 
text.  The  distance  from  SiycBum  (1)  is  nearly  ten  miles  to 
the  Bounarbasbi  site,  while  it  is  only  three  to  that  of 
Hissarlik  :  from  which  Schlieniann  concludes  that  either  i 
Homer  exaggerated  the  pedestrian  powers  of  his  heroes  as  I 
much  as  their  muscular,  or  else  ilissarlik  was  Troy ;  a  | 
curious  sample  of  his  method  of  misstating  his  facts,  and  \ 
drawing  his  conclusion  from  his  misstatements.  The  Greek  I 
camp  having  been,  as  we  saw,  not  at  Sigaeum,  which  is  on 
the  open  /Egean,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Scamander,  but 
on  the  Hellespont,  and  east  of  the  Scamander,  there  would 
be  no  river  between  it  and  Ilis.sarlik,  so  the  Doctor  moves 
the  camp  over  to  Sigmuni,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
river  so  as  to  get  at  Troy  1  It  seems  useless  to  discuss  the 
Homeric  conditions  under  such  obliipiity  of  vision,  and  we 
had  better  leave  Schliemann  his  convictions,  confident  that 
no  one  will  care  to  dispute  the  priority  with  him.  The 
reasons  why  Ilissarlik  cannot  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Troy  are.  as  we  have  seen,  as  numerous  as  the 
topographical  indications  given  by  Homer ;  but  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Huyshe,  has  given  one 
mathematically  conclusive,  namely,  that,  calculating  the  re¬ 
cession  of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  since  the  date 
assigned  to  the  siege,  the  Greek  camp  must  have  l»een 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  if  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  His¬ 
sarlik. 

But  the  Doctor’s  discoveries  raise  another  i^ucstion, — 
Ae  imporUnt  one  of  our  inquest, —  Did  Homer  know  where 
Troy  was,  and  did  he  not,  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as 


we,  take  the  Pelasgic  ruin  at  Bounarbasbi  for  the  lost  site  ? 
The  reply  to  this  involves  several  considerations.  In 
the  genealogical  dispute  between  Achilles  and  .£neas 
(Book  XX.),  the  latter  repeats  what  seems  to  be  the  ear¬ 
liest  tradition  of  Troy,  that  before  that  city  was  built  the 
people  of  his  race  dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Troy  was, 
then,  the  first  city  in  the  Troad,  and  if  Homer  had  no 
definite  information  on  the  subject,  he  was  justified  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  oldest  ruin  to  be  that  of  llion,  the  sacred,  built 
by  the  gods.  At  his  day  there  was  little  chance  of  con¬ 
founding  the  more  recent  city  at  Hissarlik  with  the  Pelas¬ 
gic  city,  and  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  *Enea8 
furnish  another  argument,  if  more  were  needed,  against 
Hissarlik ;  for  Schliemann  finds  under  his  Troy  a  more 
ancient  and  yet  more  civilized  city,  which  is  thus  seen  to 
be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  Homeric  hypothesis. 

Again,  Homer  descrilies,  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  jwsition  of  a  tumulus  of  great  size  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  as  that  raised  over  the  ashes  of  Patroclus  and 
Achilles.  The  tumulus  still  exists,  and  must  have  been 
raised  for  some  important  commemorative  use,  and  if  any 
such  were  due  to  an  event  later  than  the  Trojan  war, 
would  Homer,  or  any  ancient  Greek  author,  not  have  known 
of  it,  and  would  he  have  dared  divert  it  from  the  known 
use  to  suit  poetical  purposes,  especially  in  a  ilay  when 
poetry  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  medium  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  what  were  believed  to  be  important  facts?  The 
universal  concurrence  of  tradition,  admittedly  anterior  to 
the  Iliad,  renders  it  impossible  that  Homer  should  have 
invented  or  falsified  important  details  of  an  almost  sacred 
character,  merely  to  furnish  vraiseniblance  to  his  poem. 
The  poetic  imagination  could  not  use  its  fire  to  nobler  pur¬ 
pose  than  in  painting  the  heroic  struggle  against  fate  and 
force  of  fated  Hector;  but  what  poetic  necessity  other 
than  that  of  obeying  the  duty  of  a  poet  in  preserving  the 
dignities  of  heroes  could  be  met  by  .iEneas’s  recital  of  his 
genealogy  as  the  son  of  Anchises,  who  was  the  son  of 
Capys,  who  was  the  son  of  Assaracus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Tros,  who  was  the  son  of  Dardanos,  who  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter?  That  the  poet  himself  recognizes  the  incon¬ 
gruity  to  the  imaginative  sense  is  shown  by  his  making 
vEneas  say  that  both  he  and  Achilles  already  know  each 
other’s  parentage,  and  after  the  pedigree,  *•  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  combat  let  us  not  talk  like  children.”  If  then  he 
delays  with  all  these  details,  it  is  because  they  were  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  the  history  he  sung,  and  because  the  tradi¬ 
tions  he  recounted  were  clear  and  definite,  as  delivered  to 
him,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  with  such  detail  on 
secondary  matters  the  age  of  Homer  should  have  lost  the 
traditions  of  the  site  of  Troy. 

The  (piestion,  then,  reduces  itself  to  this ;  Was  there  ever 
a  Troy,  and  if  so,  did  the  author  of  the  Iliad  correctly 
locate  it  ?  The  concurrence  of  traditions  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  inscriptions  which  have  been  interpreted,  leave  h.ardly 
a  rational  doubt  of  the  former ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the 
existence  of  a  city  of  that  mythical  period  known  as  the 
Pelasgic  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  —  the  situation 
itself,  the  fittest  in  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  for  an  im¬ 
portant  and  powerful  city ;  the  universality  of  the  early 
belief  in  this  city,  as  shown  by  the  visit  of  Xer.xes  to  it, 
which  we  can  hardly  concede  to  have  been  caused  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Iliad;  the  overwhelming  importance 
which  the  Trojan  war  had  in  the  feeling  of  all  Hellas,  and 
which,  while  it  might  greatly  magnify  the  glory  and  hero¬ 
ism  of  it,  could  scarcely  allow  so  important  an  item  to  pass 
out  of  knowledge ;  and,  aliove  all,  the  scarcely-to-be-dis¬ 
puted  consideration  that  it  was  the  Trojan  war  and  the 
Hellenic  pride  in  it  which  made  the  Iliad,  not  the 
Iliad  which  made  the  pride  or  invented  the  war  —  all 
these  considerations,  duly  weighed,  will  leave  the  balance 
of  probabilities  so  much  in  favor  of  the  actual  war  and  an 
actual  Troy,  substantially  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  that  we 
should  be  more  surprised  if  the  poem  were  found  to  be  a 
pure  fiction  even  than  to  find  it  true  history.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  that  circumstances  for  three  thousand  years 
should  have  so  combined  as  to  make  such  a’’chainj^ot  evi¬ 
dence.  |  ^  ifSSt  ...J 
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So  that,  myths  and  all  considered,  all  the  uncertainties  The  articles  which  he  calls  Priam’s  treasure  prove  noth- 
and  limitations  of  the  poetic  imagination  duly  weighed,  ing.  The  ornaments  very  much  resemble  the  jewelrv 

there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  made  to-day  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  in  style  of  wort 

hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  city  which  would  manship,  and  not  a  little^in  general  character.  The  mUt- 
have  been  the  object  of  a  struggle  between  the  Greek  and  :  ure  of  copper  and  stone*  is  only  apparently  confusinir  for 
Asiatic  tribes,  for  doubting  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  j  the  use  oi  flint  implements  for  certain  purposes  lasted^lonv 
intended  to  designate  Bounarbashi  as  the  site  of  Troy  ;  after  the  age  of  bronze,  as  in  North  America;  with  the 

(if  the  Iliad  were  the  result  of  a  kind  of  school  of  po-  |  Jews  even,  where  the  knives  for  circumcision  were  flint, 

etry,  there  was  still  1^  probability  of  the  designation  I  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  gave  sharp  cutting  edges  which 
being  made  without  reliable  traditional  knowledge).  The  no  metals  would  until  the  art  of  tempering  them  was  dis- 
probabilities  are  enormously  in  favor  of  its  being  the  site  covered.  The  bronze  lance  would  pierce  and  the  bronze 
sought  for,  and  somewhat  in  favor  of  finding  something,  by  helmet  protect,  bronze  axes  even  might  well  chop  wood' 
complete  excavation,  to  indicate  such  to  be  the  fact.  but  to  cut  the  tou<;h  hide  of  a  bull,  to  make  a  quick  and 

But  while  this  latter  point  is  very  uncertain,  there  is  one  properly  chirurgicai  incision,  a  keen  flint  edge  is  still 
test  which  would  almost  certainly  determine  this  exceed-  better  than  a  blunt  knife.  The  mound  at  Marathon  is 
ingly  curious  (and,  if  determined,  very  important)  point  in  covered,  after  heavy  rains,  with  small  flint  points  like 
ancient  history,  t.  the  excavation  of  what  must  have  '  arrow-heads,  which  must  have  'been  scraped  up  with  the 
been  the  position  of  the  Greek  army  itself.  The  chance  '  earth  from  the  surface  of  the  field  from  which  the  mound 
of  variation  of  this  position  is  limited  to  one  direction  ;  for  j  is  made,  and  must  be  contemporary  with  the  battle, 
east  and  west  the  limits  of  the  plain  are  invariable,  and  '  This  position  of  the  excavateci  city,  above  the  more 
the  plain  has  on^  grown  northwards,  being  shut  in  by  hills  1  civilized  one,  is  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  its  high 
on  each  side.  The  ground  occupied  by  a  camp,  for  even  '  antiquity ;  and  the  character  of  the  objects  found  is  no  off- 
half  the  years  the  Trojan  war  is  supposed  to  have  lasted,  ;  set  to  this  objection,  for  without  exception  (so  far  as  one 
would  inevitably  have  been  covered  with  an  immense  de-  |  can  judge  from  the  photographs,  of  which  only  about  half 
posit  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  which  the  washing  of  the  ^  a  dozen  of  the  vases,  etc.,  are  tolerable)  they  are  of  the 
river  would  only  cover  deeper.  A  trench  driven  along  i  kind  which  all  barbaric  workers  produce  —  the  pottery 
that  part  of  the  plain  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river  |  very  rude,  and  the  fantasy  of  the  “  owl-headed  Minerva " 
would,  to  a  certainty,  throw  up  some  trace  of  the  camp —  the  most  unfounded  delusion  that  ever  strained  conclusion 
not  gold  and  silver  vases,  or  valuable  arms,  but  broken  to  meet  desire.  The  Doctor  everywhere  proves  too  mseh 

weapons  and  little  trifles  not  worth  picking  up  in  their  and  assumes  too  much,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  that 

day,  but  now  worth  more  than  Schliemann’s  gold  and  sil-  there  are  many  who  regard  his  treasures  as  another  Shapira 

ver  put  together,  since  they  would  not  only  confirm  one  swindle. 

of  the  most  important  traditions  of  the  classical  world,  but  Supposing  it  genuine,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
give  a  means  of  ascertaining  approximately  its  date,  and  should  pass  without  grave  question  as  pre-historic.  Due  it 
so  prove  or  disprove  all  the  assigned  dates  of  early  Greek  may  be  to  one  of  the  waves  of  Asiatic  barbarism  which, 

history.  If  anything  were  found  there  of  the  nature  sought,  from  the  earliest  advance  of  Pelasgic  or  Hellenic  civiliza- 

it  would  complete  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  tion  in  Asia  Minor,  at  intervals  buried  that  civilization, 
which  the  topo^aphy  of  the  Iliad  has  begun,  and,  besides  and  this  would  afford  no  clue  whatever  to  the  period  of 
fixing  a  point  in  history,  give  us  the  earliest  object  of  this  particular  work.  There. are  no  inscriptions,  though 
archaeological  interest  to  which  a  positive  place  can  be  some  of  the  terra-cotta  objects  have  marks  which  resemble 
assigned  in  the  classical  cycle.  The  Trojan  war  is  the  unintelligent  imitation  of  early  Greek  characters,  and  which 
field  where  the  mists  of  mythology  begin  to  disclose  per-  recall  the  Persian  imitations  of  the  coins  of  the  Alexandrian 
sonality  and  history  ;  to  find  something  of  this  epoch  would  empire  ;  but  these,  if  really  such,  would  be  conclusive  evi- 
enable  us  perhaps  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the  change  dence  of  the  comparatively  late  barbarism  of  the  work ;  for 
took  pl*ce.  We  must  not  be  so  exacting  or  so  credulous  it  is  pretty  clear  that  long  after  the  time  at  which  Troy  is  sup- 
as  bcnliemann,  and  ask  for  something  which  shall  be  Aga-  posed  to  have  fallen  there  was  no  Greek  alphabet  properlv 
memnon’s  or  Ajax’s ;  but  a  broken  lance,  a  shattered  hel-  speaking.  The  single  instance  in  which  a  Greek  word, 
met  or  fragment  of  a  shield,  the  foundations  of  a  wall,  or  FiXtov,  has  been  suspected  by  Professor  Max  Muller  is  much 
Mme  article  which  served  as  medium  of  exchange,  would  more  like  an  unintelligent  copying  of  the  letters  with  the 
illuminate  that  mythic  twilight  in  a  marvellous  digamma  in  an  unprecedented  position.  It  is,  moreover. 

But  what,  then,  is  Schliemann’s  discovery?  Certainly  from  a  careless  drawing  that  the  photograph  was  made 
a  city  not  of  the  earliest  date.  He  digs  down  through  the  which  the  Professor  examined,  ana  there  is  nothing  to 
Greek  city  of  New  Troy,  and  finds  below  it  evidence  of  show  that  it  was  correct  or  from  what  part  of  the  excavation 
barbaric  life  —  ashes,  debris  of  buildings  built  mainly  of  it  came,  whether  from  the  first  or  the  fourth  layer  of  ruins, 
wood,  or  at  best  of  small  stones  and  earth;  then  going  down  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  all  that  Schliemann 
still  he  finds  stone  implements,  pottery,  knives  of  flint  and  has  given  us  which  is  of  any  definite  value  whatever,  and 
implements  of  bone,  and  then  still  deeper  he  comes  on  until  some  one  more  intelligent  and  more  desirous  of  truly 
bronze  implements,  and  finds  a  ruin  of  cut  stone  with  many  archseological  results  shall  finish  the  excavation  of  the  low- 
bronze  implements  mixed  with  stone,  and  what  he  considers  ggt  stratum  of  ruin,  we  shall  hardly  have  any  more  precise 
as  Priam’s  treasure.  But  unfortunately  for  his  conclusions  idea  of  the  past  of  this  mysterious  site,  of  which  only  one 
he  found  below  this_a  city  of  a  superior  state  of  civilization,  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  namely,  that,  be  Troy  what  and 
which,  for  whatever  reason,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  where  it  might,  this  is  not  the  ruin  of  the  sacred  city, 
investigate.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  it  would  disprove  his  ° 

Trojan  theory.  — 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  enthusiastic  Doctor  has  so  little 
archeological  knowledge  or  judgment  that  we  can  accept  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

none  of  his  conclusions  as  of  any  authority,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  he  has  sent  out  with  his  book  are  so  bad  as  to  be  MM.  Erckmans-Cuatriax  are  novelists  who  have  at- 
utterly  worthless — mostly  made  from  bad  drawings,  and  tained  a  popularity  in  this  country  presumably  beyond  that 
of  these  none  made  with  intelligent  reference  to  the  impor-  of  any  other  author  of  France,  and  this  in  a  very  short 
tant  data  in  such  excavations,  the  character  of  the  walls  space  of  time.  Victor  Hugo’s  romances  are  largely  read  in 
and  the  manner  of  working  the  stone.  The  single  fact  of  England,  but  mostly  by  a  section  of  the  cultivated  classes ; 
a  city  having  preceded  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  Troy  Alexandre  Dumas  is  well  known,  but  perhaps  a  little  vassi ; 
would  be  sufficient  to  upset  his  hypothesis,  especially  if  Eugiine  Sue  is  known,  but  not  very  widely ;  other  French 
this  be  of  a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  and  this,  the  most  novelists,  if  we  except  Georges  Sand,  are  probably  known 
important  fact  developed  by  the  excavation,  the  simple-  to  few  save  regular  readers  of  French  literature  in  the 
minded  archaeologist  (r)  neglected  to  follow  up.  original.  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  have,  too,  their  place 
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irith  readers  of  culture,  and  translations  of  their  works 
hare  appeared  in  our  periodicals ;  but,  over  and  above  that, 
(]ieir  Tolumes  appear  in  cheap  form  at  our  railway  book¬ 
stalls;  reprints  of  their  stories  are  found  in  magazines  that 
do  not  pretend  to  appreciation  of  foreign  literatures  ;  and 
altogether  they  appear  to  have  been  more  popularly  ab¬ 
sorbed  amongst  us  than  any  of  their  literary  compeers. 

Erckmann-Chatrian  are  French  novelists :  they  are  Alsa¬ 
tians  by  birth,  but,  unswayed  by  Prussian  occupation  of 
their  fatherland,  are  very  decided  in  the  matter  of  nation- 
jlity.  They  are  burningly  and  unchangeably  French.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  must  somehow  be  an  English  element  in 
them  for  them  so  strongly  to  have  attracted  an  English 
public.  They  treat  of  nothing  English,  for  England  they 
cannot  know,  and  what  is  or  what  was  French  soil  is  the 
scene  of  all  their  romance.  What  an  Englishman,  how¬ 
ever,  would  probably  recognize  as  kindred  to  his  own 
nature  in  them  is  the  sobriety  and  practical  common-sense 
manifested  invariably  in  their  work.  They  have  a  homely 
‘•innocence  of  sight,”  and  what  they  see  they  are  not  afraid 
to  tell  in  honest  fashion,  and  without  the  accompaniment 
of  any  hysteric  excitement. 

The  popularity  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  late,  and  English  editions 
of  their  works  have  been  multiplied  exceedingly.  Our 
American  cousins  are  generally  readier  than  ourselves  to 
acknowledge  French  literature  ;  but  no  translation  of  any 
Erckmann  Chatrian  romance  appeared  in  America  before 
so  recent  a  time  as  1868.  After  that  date,  however,  their 
progress  in  America  was  rapid.  Of  the  first  work  published 
in  that  country  several  thousands  of  copies  were  soon  sold, 
and  other  works  of  the  series  were  put  to  press  forthwith. 

For  a  long  period,  even  in  France,  the  name  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  was  taken  for  that  of  a  single  individual.  This 
idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
it  in  reading  the  volumes  produced  under  that  sobriquet ; 
for  which  is  Erckmann,  and  which  Chatrian,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  determine.  And  in  fact  the  subjection  in  the 
mtherhood  of  the  individualities  to  the  duality  is  most 
complete.  Their  literary  partnership  is  like  the  ideal 
marriage  —  the  “  marriage  of  completion.”  That  these 
two  imperfect  individuals  have  mutually  mated  and  com¬ 
pacted  their  intellectual  powers,  and  have  not  been  doomed 
to  journey  through  life  like  restless,  unsatisfied,  separated 
lovers,  ought  to  be  matter  of  much  congratulation  to  them 
and  to  the  world.  They  have  produced  a  notable  family 
of  valuable  books,  which  neither  could  have  given  birth  to 
singly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  husband  and  wife,  by 
long  and  intimate  union,  grow  gradually  to  assimilate  to  a 
certain  extent  in  external  appearance.  A  more  singular 
fact  is  noted  with  regard  to  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian;  that 
while  their  photographs,  when  taken  separately,  show  no 
similitude  at  all  between  the  pair,  yet  when  they  are  taken 
together  a  singular  resemblance  is  produced  by  their  feat¬ 
ures  being  fused  into  a  common  expression,  a  sort  of 
“Erckmann-Chatrian  look.”  It  has  been  wickedly  observed 
that  they  might  be  useful  to  sceptics  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  belief  in  Athanasius.  Erckmann  is  a  novelist,  Chatrian 
is  a  novelist,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  plain  they  are  not  two 
novelists,  but  one  novelist  —  “  Erckmann-Chatrian.”  There 
is  one  person  of  Erckmann,  another  person  of  Chatrian,  and 
yet  they  are  not  two  literary  personages,  but  one  literary 
personage. 

£mile  Erckmann,  the  elder  of  the  pair,  was  born  in  1822. 
He  is  pure  Alsatian  by  birth,  his  father  having  been  a 
bookseller  in  the  province.  In  1842  he  came  to  Paris  to 
study  law,  which  proved  a  dreadful  trial  to  him,  for  he  is 
an  artist  to  the  core.  He  had  an  interval  of  military  ser¬ 
vice  in  1848  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1857  or  1858  that  he 
succeeded  in  passing  his  final  legal  examination  and  attain¬ 
ing  his  status  as  a  barrister.  This  he  accomplished  by  the 
committal  to  memory  of  the  whole  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
a  prodigious  and  most  uncongenial  task,  the  application 
n^ssary  for  which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  the  whole  of 
his  head  of  hair.  This  unfortunate  lawyer  confesses  that 
the  simplest  of  legal  propositions  was  ever  beyond  his 
powers  of  comprehension.  We  can  easily  understand. 


therefore,  that  he  soon  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Erckmann  wears  spectacles,  and  is  given  to 
reverie.  His  face  is  delicately  formed,  with  a  sensitive 
mouth.  He  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  at  the  same 
time  gentle  and  violent,  with  the  voice-power  of  a  Boaner¬ 
ges,  but  with  method  and  circumspection  in  his  remarks, 
and  carefulness  of  expression  and  style.  He  seems  to  be 
the  fair  ideal  of  an  Alsatian  —  French  vivacity  commingled 
with  Glerman  minuteness  and  method.  He  is  stated  to 
have  in  his  veins  a  tincture  of  careless,  gypsy,  vagabond 
blood,  whence  perhaps  he  derives  his  intense  artist  nature. 
He  is  deeply  musical,  but  never  enters  an  opera  house. 
His  Bohemian  instincts  demand  the  purchase  every  morn¬ 
ing  of  ten  cents’  worth  of  tobacco  and  a  new  pipe. 

Chatrian’s  portrait  conveys  the  idea  of  a  man  still  more 
artistic  by  blood  than  his  confrere.  He  has  an  immense 
shock  of  dark  hair,  flaring,  as  it  were,  over  his  head  like 
the  wavy  flames  of  shaken  torches.  From  this  peculiarity 
he  has  been  thought  to  resemble  the  elder  Dumas,  whose 
head  was  exuberantly  woolly.  He  is  short,  thick-set,  with 
a  broad  back,  and  a  lion’s  calm  strength.  He  moves 
slowly,  with  a  careless  but  majestic  vigor.  His  voice  is 
rich,  full,  and  decisive.  He  is  a  clear,  firm,  and  simple 
talker.  His  forehead  is  rather  broad  than  high,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Erckmann’s,  which  is  rather  lofty  ;  and  his  eyes  are 
scrutinizing  and  detective.  He  has  a  well-carved  nose, 
and  a  thick,  short,  scrubby  moustache.  Ilis  mouth  is  large, 
and  his  lips  a  dark  purple-red.  He  seems  to  be  endowed 
with  a  stronger  will-power  than  Erckmann.  A  French 
journalist  describes  him  as  possessed  of  “  a  frankness,  a 
thoughtfulness,  a  decision,  and  a  viiility  which  quite  carry 
one  away.  The  man  is  incapable  of  anything  mean  or 
small  ;  probity,  dignity,  and  honor  breathe  in  everything 
he  says.”  Alexandre,  or  Pierre,  Chatrian  (for  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  his  praenomen)  is  four  years  younger  than  his 
partner,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Alsace,  though  he  traces 
to  Corsican  and  Italian  ancestry,  while  Erckmann  is  pure 
German-Swabian.  The  friends  were  youths  together  at 
Pfalzburg  Gymnasium  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  this  college  discovered  early  their  talents  and 
mutual  suitability,  and  advised  their  literary  union.  They 
followed  this  counsel  while  yet  at  college,  and  produced  a 
drama  called  “  Schinderhannes,”  which  was  published  in  a 
provincial  newspaper  just  before  the  revolution  of  1848.  A 
new  edition  of  it  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the  Ambigu 
Comique,  but  the  manager  deemed  it  dangerous  without 
certain  modifications,  which  the  brethren  refused  to  make. 
They  have  never  been  mere  salesmen  of  their  work,  but 
have  always  maintained  the  dignity  that  becomes  the 
genuine  artist. 

When  Erckmann  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  Chatrian 
had  proceeded  to  Belgium  to  follow  his  family  trade  ot 
glass  manufacture.  He  became  soon  dissatisfied  with  this 
and  returned  to  Pfalzburg,  where  he  became  a  superintend¬ 
ent  at  the  college,  with  the  privilege  of  continuing  his 
studies  there  in  return  for  his  services.  The  pair  were 
thus  for  a  time  divided  ;  but  Erckmann  would  every  now 
and  then  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  town,  when  he  felt  him¬ 
self  particularly  disgusted  with  law.  During  this  period 
another  joint  drama  was  produced,  “  L’ Alsace  en  1814,” 
which  was  performed  at  the  Strasbourg  theatre,  in  1848, 
with  such  striking  success  as  to  be  promptly  suppressed  by 
the  government.  The  pair  published  a  series  of  stories  in 
the  local  newspaper,  which  were  afterwards  collected,  but 
fell  dead  from  the  press.  In  1850  Chatrian  threw  up  his 
Pfalzburg  appointment  and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  situation  in  the  office  of  the  Eastern  Railway. 

The  worthy  couple  were  now  together  and  worked  hard, 
though  for  a  long  period  with  but  small  apparent  success. 
They  were  both,  it  is  said,  very  poor,  and  out  of  sixty  pub¬ 
lishers  to  whom  they  offered  their  works,  not  one  would 
take  anything  at  their  hands.  But  they  persevered,^  and 
sometimes  got  their  writings  accepted  by  provincial  jour¬ 
nals.  Doubtless  during  this  period  they  were  consolidating 
their  powers ;  and  it  is  well  tWt  they  had  courage  enough, 
in  spite  of  disappointments,  to  “  keep  on  keeping  on  ”  at 
their  endeavors. 
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The  first  trace  we  find  of  our  authors  in  the  Paris  journals 
is  In  L' Artiste  of  •22d  June,  1856,  that  being  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  fine  arts,  and  containing  exquisite  and 
large  full-page  engravings,  chiefly  of  'modern  paintings. 
Its  chief  literary  contributors  were  Thdophile  Gautier, 
Gteorges  Sand,  Jules  Janin,  Alphonse  Esquiros,  Hypolyte 
Castile,  Arsene  Houssaye,  Edmond  About,  Theodore  de 
Banville,  Henri  Murger,  Charles  Monselet,  with  a  host  of 
less  known  names.  Chateaubriand  had  written  in  it ; 
Eugene  Sue  and  Edgard  Quinet  had  made  their  debut 
therein. 

In  this  splendid  and  Bohemian  journal  appeared  then 
our  twins,  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Though  they  did 
not  call  themselves  by  the  compound  name  at  this  date,  they 
seem  to  have  mystified  the  public  as  much  as  was  possible. 
Their  first  story  was  entitled  “  Le  Bourgmestre  en  Bouteille, 
Conte  Fantastique,  par  E.  Erckmann.”  It  was  signed 
“  Pierre  Chatrian.  Traduit  de  I’Allemand  de  E.  Erckmann.” 
And  in  the  index  it  appeared  under  the  sole  name  of  “  P. 
Chatrian.”  U Artiste  in  a  former  number  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  some  unpublished  stories  of  Hoffmann’s.  The  story 
of  our  ingenious  friends  took  shelter  under  his  mantle. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  translation  from  the  German,  both 
authors  being  a<!quainted  with  French ;  but  the  following 
was  the  note  which  they  appended  to  the  first  chapter  of 
their  story  —  a  very  cleverly  constructed  bait,  it  must  be 
said:  “  All  Frenchmen  know  Theodore  Hoffmann,  and 
nevertheless  no  one,  up  to  this  date,  has  taken  up  the  role 
of  successor  to  the  illustrious  writer.  One  might  believe, 
on  regarding  this  indifference,  that  the  ‘  Conte  Fantastique  ’ 
died  with  its  creator,  .  .  .  and  nevertheless  nothing  is 
more  untrue.  Germany  is,  before  all,  the  country  of 
dream,  the  terrestrial  paradise  of'  fantasy.  The  fantastic 
is  to  be  found  there  in  the  condition  of  memory  and  belief. 
It  lives  in  the  past  by  legend,  in  the  present  by  philosophic 
enthusiasm.  Hoflmann  has  then  a  whole  nation  of  suc¬ 
cessors. 

“  This  story  is  one  of  the  most  recent  productions  of  the 
young  literature  of  beyond  Rhine.  Written  in  the  style 
of  the  master,  it  characterizes  nevertheless  the  philosophic 
tendency  of  the  scholars.  —  P.  C.”  Thus  attractively  did 
our  authors  manage  to  introduce  their  first  literary  vent¬ 
ure  on  the  Parisian  press.  The  story  in  question  only 
occupies  two  short  chapters.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
mysticism  and  comedy ;  we  might  almost  imagine  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Edgar  Poe.  There  is  a  little  bit  of 
coarseness  to  be  found  in  it,'  but  so  facetiously  disguised 
and  dexterously  covered  over  that  it  is  almost  pardonable. 
The  next  story,  “  Le  Requiem  de  Corbeau,”  appeared  in 
September,  1856,  and,  as  if  designed  to  puzzle,  it  was 
signed,  “  Emile  Erckmann  ”  only,  without  a  word  said  as 
to  the  statement  not  three  months  previously  that  he  was 
a  German  author ;  but  a  foot-note  is  made  to  refer  to  a 
German  word  in  the  story,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of 
its  being  a  translation.  This  story  was  a  musical  one. 
The  next,  which  appeared  in  April,  1857,  was  entitled 
“  I^e  Sacrifice  d’ Abraham,  Conte  Hollandais,”  and  treats 
of  Rembrandt.  The  literary  brotherhooil  either  did  not 
haste  to  be  famous,  or  the  editor  of  L' Artiste  did  not  print 
their  contributions  very  rapidly,  for  there  are  long  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  dates  of  their  appearance.  The  next 
story,  “  L’tEil  Invisible,”  appeared  in  November,  1857. 

So  far  as  reganls  L' Artiste,  which  had  been  a  kind  nurs¬ 
ing-mother  to  our  Romulus  and  Remus.  In  December, 
1857,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  a  journal  established  and  edited 
by  Th^ophile  Gautier,  published  the  romance  of  “  L’lllus- 
tre  Docteur  Mathdus,”  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  carried 
about  for  more  than  six  months  in  Chatrian’s  pocket,  and 
offered  on  all  sides  in  vain.  Prosperity  now  liegan  to 
dawn.  A  number  of  stories  that  had  undergone  much 
joint  anxious  criticism,  and  h.ad  lain  in  the  pockets  or  on 
the  shelves  of  our  hard-working  authors  alone,  came  now 
before  the  public  gaze,  and  before  a  larger  critical  audi¬ 
ence.  The  impression  that  resulted  was  favorable.  With 
a  select  if  limited  number  of  admirers,  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  took  their  place  as  the  introducers  of  a  new  style 
of  narrative  romance.  They  rose  with  gradual  steps. 
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marching  on  with  true,  unhasty  progress,  and  makin» 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  sweep  of  their  works  follow  the 
growth  of  their  popularity.  In  186.8  they  were  able  to 
bring  before  a  larger  public  than  they  had  ever  attained 
to  previously  the  largest  and  most  substantial  romance 
which  they  had  written.  This  was  “  Madame  Thdrhse,  on 
les  'V'olontaires  de  1792,”  which  was  published  by  the  well. 

knoyrn  Journal  des  DAats.  MM.  Erckmann  Chatrian  are 
just  the  kind  of  natures  in  which  appreciation  fosterj 
growth.  Like  the  public  school-boy  who,  being  a  member 
of  the  Cricketing  Twenty-two,  and  on  trial  for  a  vacancy 
in  the  First  Eleven,  makes  heroic  efforts  with  the  bat  and 
develops  extraordinary  powers  ;  so  our  novelists,  when 
they  first  emerged  from  the  twilight  of  obscurity,  worked 
unprecedented  wonders  with  the  pen.  Being  simple  and 
honest  natures,  the  improvement  of  their  position  filled 
them  with  responsibility,  and  their  work  ever  since  has 
been  invariably  what  a  critic  would  call  “  good  work," 
and  has  never  degenerated  for  a  moment  into  the  careless 
or  slipshod. 

To  the  translation  entitled  “The  Invasion  of  France  in 
1814,”  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  there  is 
appended  a  description  of  the  mutual  system  of  novel¬ 
writing  and  manner  of  work  of  our  two  authors,  which  is 
so  graphic  and  interesting  that  we  quote  it  entire.  “  They 
used  to  meet  at  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Strasbourg,  and 
there,  while  Erckmann  emptied  glass  after  glass  of  the  beer 
of  which  but  two  sufficed  for  the  more  abstemious  Cha¬ 
trian,  they  amused  themselves  in  weaving  together  story 
after  story,  such  as  in  the  days  when  they  were  together 
at  Pfalzburg  had  given  them  so  much  pleasure.  Erck¬ 
mann  supplied  the  rich  fantastic  imagery,  Chatrian  the 
clear,  caustic  logic  ;  and  both  together  discussed  and  crit¬ 
icised,  altered  and  approved,  until  at  last,  when  the  plot 
i  was  elaborated  in  all  its  details  and  the  story  completed, 

I  neither  perhaps  could  have  told  which  part  was  his  and 
I  which  his  comrade’s.  Then  came  the  writing  out  of  the 
I  tale,  which  yet  existed  but  in  the  mind  of  each.  Some¬ 
times  one  would  write,  sometimes  the  other;  often  both 
would  write  out  the  same  chapter,  with  results  always 
wonderfully  alike,  both  in  substance  and  form.  Afterwards 
I  the  whole  would  be  carefully  revised,  when  Chatrian,  with 
I  remorseless  pen,  would  strike  out  the  too  exuberant  off- 
1  shoots  of  his  companion’s  fertile  imagination.  In  the  task 
I  thus  completed  each  felt  that  he  had  borne  his  part ; 

I  neither  wished  to  claim  any  portion  as  more  particularly 
I  his  own.  The  result  they  were  satisfied  to  leave  to  stand 
i  upon  its  merits ;  and  neither  to  the  suggestions  of  friends 
I  nor  the  possible  taste  of  the  public  was  a  single  alteration 
I  conceded.”  Such  attainment  of  mutual  harmony  as  this  is 
I  morally  as  well  as  psychologically  instructive.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  conjunction  each  must  have  shown  an 
unusual  power  of  keeping  down  selfish  thoughts  and  small 
jealousies ;  each  must  have  possessed  a  rare  amount  of  for- 
I  bearance.  As  their  connection  progressed,  the  spiritual  af- 
I  Unity  between  them  must  gradually  have  become  developed 
and  mutual  harmony  have  been  rendered  more  easy.  This 
subject  must  give  rise  to  much  curious  meditation  in^those 
who  think  it  over  and  realize  it  in  themselves.  We  are 
yet  ignorant  with  regard  to  psychologic  law  :  we  have  as 
yet  observed  a  too  scantv  number  of  facts  to  enable  us  to 
I  arrive  at  conclusions.  We  know  that  if  two  persons  are 
in  perfect  sympathy,  the  same  thought  will  often  and  often 
I  occur  to  them  both  at  the  same  moment.  This  cannot  be 
j  always  mere  coincidence :  nature  knows  no  such  thing  as 
I  mere  coincidence :  it  points  to  some  law  which  we  do  not 
know.  For  leading  us  so  forcibly  to  the  consideration  of 
;  such  important  but  little  valued  topics,  MM.  Erckraann- 
I  Chatrian  are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  quite  as  a  separate 
!  debt  from  that  we  owe  them  for  having  given  us  valuable 
i  fruit  as  the  result  of  their  singular  partnership, 
j  The  twin  authors  are  described  individually  with  some 
1  force  in  the  work  last  named.  “  In  all  practical  matters 
i  Erckmann  is  as  diffident  and  helpless  as  any  German  pro¬ 
fessor.  Society  and  its  obligations  are  irksome  to  him. 
In  Paris  he  never  feels  at  home,  and  only  breathes  freely 
when  once  more  among  the  Ihills^  about  Pfalzburg,  where 
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be  loves  to  roam  for  days  together,  and  talk  with  the 
gimple  coal-burners  and  wood-cutters  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  Bible  and  the  ‘  Fables  ’  of  La  Fontaine  are  his  favor¬ 
ite  books.  During  his  long  wanderings  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  he  busies  himself  with  the  composition  of  a  great 
epic  upon  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  a  thousand  i 
verses  are  already  composed,  though  not  one  committed  { 
to  writing.  'I'hanks  to  the  discipline  of  his  legal  studies  I 
and  the  hated  Code^  Napoleon,  his  memory  is  so  retentive 
that  he  can  recall 'at  will  not  only  every  line,  but  every  ! 
alteration  made  in  any  of  them.”  He  must  be  a  useful  | 
man  in  making  the  final  revision  of  the  joint  romances  if  j 
his  memory  is  like  this.  He  will  remember  the  rough 
draft,  the  alterations  suggested  by  each  during  its  consid¬ 
eration,  and  the  reasons  tor  them;  so  that  if  the  first 
thou‘'hts  happen,  as  sometimes  occurs,  to  have  been  the 
best,  they  can  be  referred  to  and  reproduced.  We  may 
lee,  too,  from  this  little  picture,  where  and  how  some,  at  I 
least,  of  the  power  of  producing  the  simple  narrative  of  a  j 
peasant  is  gained.  Krckmann  talks  with  coal-burners  and  { 
wood-cutters  and  people  ignorant  of  culture,  who  are  often  j 
shrewder  and  wiser  than  the  world  gives  them  credit  for, 
being,  as  they  are,  more  instinctive  and  simple.  He  makes 
himself  their  confidant,  and,  with  his  prodigious  memory, 
has  his  homely  friends  always  at  hand,  ready  to  give  their 
views  upon  such  topics  as  form  the  subjects  of  the  romance 
in  process  of  composition.  “  Chatrian,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  business-man  of  the  partnership.  He  it  is  who  sees 
that  his  friend  is  provided  with  the  proper  black  coat 
when  invitations  which  cannot  be  refused  are  accepted. 
He  conducts  all  negotiations  with  papers  and  publishers, 
agrees  upon  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  corrects  the  proofs. 
He  reads  all  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  takes  care  that 
none  but  the  most  favorable  meet  the  eye  of  the  sensitive 
Erckmann.  He  himself  is  proof  against  praise  or  blame  — 
philosopher  enough  to  bear  the  latter  with  stoicism ;  too 
much  of  a  sceptic  to  long  for  the  former.” 

We  do  not  find  the'  names  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  like 
those  of  many  French  authors  who  are  journalists  as  well, 
on  every  other  page  of  the  literary  Reviews.  Like  Na-  , 
thaniel  Hawthorne  in  America,  they  may  claim  the  posi-  | 
tion  of  having  been  for  a  long  period  the  most  obscure 
authors  in  France.  One  reason  of  this  absence  of  personal 
notoriety  was  that  they  scrupulously  kept  aloof  from  all 
literary  or  political  cliques.  “  They  avoid  like  the  plague,” 
said  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Paris  journals,  “  the  mere  petty 
local  Parisian  esprit,  the  demi-monde,  chatterboxes,  and  the 
mechanics  of  literature.  Hand  in-hand  alone  they  follow 
their  path;  the  antechamber  of  newspapers  never  sees 
their  faces.  They  work  always  and  everywhere.  This  is 
their  method :  Every  morning,  before  (ihatrian  goes  to 
his  desk  in  the  Eastern  Railway,  they  cut  out  the  day’s 
Ubk  while  they  are  at  breakfast.  When  they  meet  again 
in  the  evening  at  dinner,  each  communicates  to  the  other 
the  ideas  he  has  collected.  These  are  discussed,  com¬ 
pared,  winnowed ;  and  they  select  the  plot,  invent  the 
incidents,  and  turn  off  the  novel  on  which  they  are  at  work. 
In  this  way  it  is  completed.  When  it  is  ended  each  in 
turn  reads  the  proof-sheets,  modifies,  comments  on  them, 
and  communicates  his  suggestions  to  the  other.  This  par¬ 
tial  revision  ended,  they  proceed  to  the  great,  general,  and 
last  inspection,  after  which  the  book  is  published.” 

One  aim  and  strenuous  endeavor  of  our  authors,  which  is 
not  yet  as  much  appreciated  as  they  feel  it  deserves,  is,  we 
are  told,  to  restore  their  language  to  its  original  strength 
and  purity,  to  avoid  using  an  abstract  expression  for  a 
plain,  material  thing,  and  to  discard  every  word  which  is 
not  strictly  of  French  origin.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this 
purity  of  style,  as  well  as  to  the  temperance  of  their  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  have  had  one  of  their  romances  adopted  by 
the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  Board  as  a  text-book. 
Books  not  abstruse  or  technical,  written  in  elegant  lan- 
guage,  sound  in  ideas,  and  interesting  to  read,  are  very 
nre,  as  schoolmasters  know  well,  and  especially  in  French 
literature.^ 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  books  are  attractive  because 
hey  are  human,  and  are  human  in  confining  themselves 


to  what  is  real  and  true.  Their  observations  upon  the 
revolutions  of  France  are  not  exhaustive;  they  do  not 
profess  to  have  seen  everything,  or  to  take  count  of  all  the 
varied  influences  at  work.  What  they  do  see,  however, 
is  comprehensive  from  its  very  simplicity,  and  so  mani¬ 
festly  true  and  sincere  that  their  opinions  would  carry 
more  weight  than  others  of  much  more  startling  brilliance 
and  greater  superfii'ial  sweep. 

Common-sense  when  of  a  high  kind  ought  to  be  the  most 
convincing  of  all  things.  MM.  Erckmann  Chatrian  are 
entitled  to  feel  a  peculiar  pride  in  having  wielded  such  a 
weapon  so  successfully  in  so  uncongenial  a  country  as 
France.  They  may  hie  proud,  too,  now  that  the  Second 
Empire  is  in  the  dust,  and  seen  in  its  true  colors  as  a  soiled 
and  sordid  reflection  of  an  evil  but  brilliant  prototype,  in 
remembering  that  they  were  on  the  right  aide  from  the 
first. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatnan’s  novels,  as  now  collected,  are 
arranged  in  two  classes  —  “Romans  Nationaux”  and 
“  Romans  Populaires.”  Those  of  the  former  class  relate 
to  three  periods,  the  Revolution  of  1 789,  the  campaigns 
of  1815,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Restoration  in  1848.  To 
the  first  category  belongs  “  L’llistoire  d’un  I’aysan,” 
which  was  published  in  1868,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  in  the  series.  The  ostensiblts  narrator  of  the 
storv  is  an  old  peasant,  who  goes  deep  into  the  actual  his¬ 
tory  of  the  poor,  suffering,  helpless  families  of  his  class. 
There  is  a  grand  Puritanic  indignation  flashing  over  this 
book,  which  takes  the  form  sometimes  of  the  most  mordant 
satire.  “  Madame  Thdrfese  ”  belongs  also  to  this  period. 
To  the  1815  period  belong  the  “  Conscript,”  the  “  Block¬ 
ade  of  Phalsbourg,”  “  Waterloo,”  and  the  “  Blocus ;  ”  and 
to  the  1 848  period  the  “  Histoire  d’un  Homme  du  Peuple.” 
'rhe  series  of  volumes  is  chiefly  a  history  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine ;  but  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  occupied  so  im¬ 
portant  a  place  in  French  history,  that  the  limitation  of 
area  does  not  deprive  the  total  work  of  its  universality. 
In  the  “  Romans  Populaires,”  comedy  occupies  a  larger 
lace  than  in  the  more  serious  and  highly-pitched  worlts. 
'rom  the  very  first,  when  their  stories  were  struggling  for 
birth  in  the  Paris  journals,  a  genuine  humor  has  charac¬ 
terized  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  style.  We  may  say  the 
key-note  of  their  works  is  humor  alternating  with  pathos. 
We  may  yet  expect  from  our  authors  other  striking  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  historic  series.  Erckmann  was  at  Pfalzburg 
during  the  late  siege,  and  Chatrian  was  shut  up  in  be¬ 
sieged  Paris. 

After  the  mystification  which  they  practised  with  regard 
to  their  joint  proiluctions  on  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Paris  journals,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  subse¬ 
quent  intimate  collaboration,  we  might  well  doubt  whether 
we  could  find  anything  that  could  be  guaranteed  as  the 
work  of  Erckmann  alone,  or  of  Chatrian  alone.  There  is 
nothing  which  either  could  write  without  old  habit  sub¬ 
jecting  him  to  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  other. 
Under  the  name  of  Emile  Erckmann  only  there  appeared, 
in  1843,  a  brochure  on  the  subject  of  military  recruiting. 
Erckmann  was  at  this  period  studying  law  in  Paris  :  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  pamphlet  was  not  written  during  a 
visit  to  Pfalzburg,  with  Chatrian  looking  over  his  shoulder? 
As  Chatrian,  however,  was  at  this  date  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  perhaps  we  may  give  Erckmann  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  for  once  indulged  in  authorship  all  by  himself.  Indeed, 
he  may  certainly  be  allowed  that  honor,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  Chatrian  in  1843.  The 
account  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  fixed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  brotherhood  during  their  college 
career ;  but  another  account  gives  us  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  until  1817  that  they  were  introduced  to  each  other, 
and  began  their  literary  partnership. 

We  can  point  to  a  specimen  of  composition  which  it  seems 
more  than  probable  is  the  sole  work  of  Chatrian.  It  is  a 
letter  from  him  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  English  clergyman, 
living  at  Broughton-in-Furness.  The  letter  is  dated  from 
Paris  in  October,  1868,  and  was  printed  in  the  Tintes 
of  the  21st  October,  1870,  being  deemed  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Chatrian  was  at  that  date  shut  up 
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in  Paris,  from  whence  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
ever  emerge.  We  translate  a  portion  of  the  letter  here,  as 
it  possesses  a  special  interest,  apart  from  its  inherent  value, 
in  the  fact  of  the  singular  resemblance  of  its  minute  and 
vivid  style  to  manv  a  narrative  page  in  the  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  novels.  Cbatrian’s  own  history  is  evidently  akin 
to  that  of  some  of  the  characters  he  introduces  us  to.  The 
letter  which  we  translate  runs  as  follows :  “  I  see  myself 
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the  books.  It  is  doubtless  from  this  commonplace,  but 
most  estimable  sanity,  manifested  in  a  country  given  over, 
much  to  screaming,  that  the  political  elTect  of  MM.  £rck- 
mann-Chatrian’s  Moks,  or  the  dread  of  their  political 
effect,  has  arisen. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren,  as  we  have  said,  are  fond  of 
these,  the  least  Parisian  of  novelists.  Colonel  Higginno 
who  edits  an  American  version  of  “  Madame  Thdrese,’’’ 


letter  wnicn  we  translate  runs  as  follows:  see  myselt  un  American  version  oi  -  uxauame  inerese," 

again,  quite  little,  between,  the  knees  of  my  father  behind  !  That  rural  life  of  France,  which  is  so  hid  from  us 

the  great  cast  metal  stove ;  my  mother  and  my  sister  are  j  Americans  behind  the  glare  of  Paris,  fills  these  books  with 
spinning,  the  spinning-wheel*  are  buzzing ;  my  uncle  ,  S'  pure  and  healthful  atmosphere.  You  see  the  great 
Antoine,  an  old  soldier,  is  striding  to  and  fro,  with  his  |  world  through  innocent  eyes,  'lliere  is  nothing  so  hard, 
hands  crossed  upon  his  back ;  my  brother  Edouard  is  '  perhaps,  as  to  be  thoroughly  simple  in  fiction.  The  sim- 
sleeping  in  a  corner ;  and  Jean-Baptiste,  the  eldest,  is  '  plicity  of  Lamartine,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  turn  out,  on 
seated  at  the  table,  by  the  side  of  the  little  copper  lamp,  |  second  thoughts,  the  extreme  of  affectation  ;  but  here  ii 
and  reading  the  History  of  Napoleon  the  Great  I  I  a  simplicity  that  is  genuine,  noble,  uncloying.  These  are 

“  How  I  listened  1  how  I  opened  my  eyes  at  the  story  of  |  among  the  few  French  novels  that  do  not  leave,  as  Char- 
those  marches,  of  those  countermarches,  of  those  mighty  1  lotte  Bronte  said,  a  bad  taste  in  one’s  mouth.” 
battles,  of  those  squares  broken  by  cavalry,  of  those  re-  |  The  Erckmann-Chatrian  novels  have  indeed  shown  that 
doubts  taken  by  assault,  of  those  standards  taken  from  the  j  Paris  is  not  France,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 

enemy,  and  of  those  despatches  startling  as  trumpet  notes  1  j  health  of  Paris  could  she  be  less  self-centred,  and  know 

“  And  when  misfortunes  arrived  —  the  retreat  from  Bus-  i  something  more  of  the  simple,  shrewd  thoughts  and  in- 
sia,  Kulm,  Dennewitz,  Katzbach,  Leipzig,  the  rain,  the  stinctive  realism  of  the  neglected  peasants  of  her  prov- 

lack  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  the  defection  of  the  inces.  Had  Paris  not  despised  the  bucolic  people  outside 

allies  —  all  these  miseries!  and,  finally,  the  invasion —  of  her,  perhaps  she  and  they  would  not  so  far  have  become 

how  my  poor  little  heart  sank  oppressed  !  the  prey  of  the  priestly  factions  that  distract  them. 

“  I  remember  how,  whilst  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are  likely  to  be  even  more 
story  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  my  brother,  whose  widely  known  than  at  present.  When  we  are  given  their 

voice  was  trembling,  cried  out  the  ‘  Sauve  qui  peut  1  ’  I  full  recital  of  the  events  that  have  thrilled  us  in  years  just 
burst  into  such  sobbings  that  Uncle  Antoine  ordered  the  gone  by,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  a  perfect  encyclopaedi* 

book  to  be  shut,  and  my  good  father  had  infinite  trouble  of  historic  romance.  Their  stories  are  as  graphic  as  the 

to  console  me.  I  had  to  be  promised  that  as  soon  as  1  was  narrative  of  the  best  war-correspondent,  ana  fraught  with 

big  I  should  go  to  fight  against  the  English.  a  simple  sincerity  that  tells  its  own  tale  and  wins  its  own 

“  Yes ;  these  are  the  memories  which  the  beautiful  por-  friends.  Should  these  matter-of-fact  romances,  these 

traits  you  have  sent  awaken  in  me ;  and  the  fact  fills  me  records  alike  of  revolutions  and  of  untroubled  rural  life, 
with  many  a  reflection  upon  the  influence  of  the  surround-  ever  lose  their  interest  with  the  ordinary  novel-reader, 
ings,  and  the  power  of  the  first  impressions  of  youth.  I  they  will  not  thereby  be  rendered  useless  and  fit  only  for 

can  recall  clearly  what  energy’  it  has  cost  me,  and  what  the  dusty  top-shelf  of  the  library.  They  will  grow  into 

strife  against  my  own  family,  to  get  rid  of  that  Napoleonic  invaluable  documents  of  histo^,  for,  without  the  light  of 

Legend  in  which  my  infancy  was  cradled.  their  fictional  truth,  much  of  French  history  will  be  hut 

“  Thank  God,  I  have  attained  to  such  deliverance.  I  imperfectly  intellig^ible  in  days  to  come, 
have  even  the  satisfaction  of  having  dealt  it  some  rough  Just  as  Walter  Scott’s  romances  are  expected  to  live  by 
blows ;  and  you  will  easily  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  j  their  perennial  historic  interest,  when  newer  excitements 
have  no  longer  any  desire  to  fight  against  the  English.  If  have  banished  them  from  the  circulating  library,  so  may 
I  ever  make  a  descent  into  England — which  I  ardently  we  fairly  prognosticate  with  regard  to  those  of  MM.  Erck- 

long  to  do  —  it  will  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  mann-Chatrian.  Such  a  position  is  no  small  thing  to  have 

quarrel  with  you,  hut  to  sit  down  at  your  fireside  and  chat  been  gained  by  two  homely  provincial  nonentities,  one  a 
with  you  on  the  topic  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  railway  clerk,  the  other  an  incompetent  lawyer,  plodding 

He  alone  is  great  who  proclaimed  it  eighteen  centuries  away  together  in  obscure  lodgings  in  Paris.  They  have 

ago.  —  Chatrian.”  mounted  it  step  by  step  by  their  persistent,  plodding  work 

Is  not  this  a  charming  letter  ?  M.  Chatrian  has  been  before  the  dawn  of  fame,  by  their  unchanged  artistic  con- 
called  the  business-man  of  the  partnership ;  and  it  might  scientiousness  and  truth  thereafter,  and  last,  but  perhaps 
be  supposed  that  his  province  had  been  more  that  of  a  not  least,  by  the  mystic,  strange  support  their  mated  in¬ 
critic  and  subduer  of  Erckmann’s  vagaries,  than  that  of  tellects  afford  each  other  —  bringing  up  to  practical  power 
an  originator.  We  are  compelled  by  this  letter  to  ac-  a  literary  partnership  that  is  without  parallel, 
knowledge  that  Chatrian  cannot  be  the  less  the  creator, 

the  less  forgetive  of  ideas,  of  the  two.  How  simple,  and  -  -  —  - 

yet  how  forcible  is  his  style ;  how  unadorned  and  yet  how  „  „  , 

picturesque  I  THE  FRENCH  STAGE  OF  TO-DAY. 

It  is  hoped  that  M.  Chatrian  may  some  day  communi¬ 
cate  the  story  of  his  life  to  his  English  friend.  Should  kveltn  jkrkold. 

this  anticipation  ever  be  fulfilled,  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  may  be  expected,  for  with  him  the  autohio-  The  literary  historian  who  takes  upon  himself  the  task 
gr^hic  faculty  is  manifestly  a  natural  gift.  of  classifying  the  modern  French  drama,  of  assigning  it  a 

The  naalities  that  mark  the  letter  just  quoted  may  be  defined  physiognomy,  and  presenting  it  as  a  compact 
traced  tnroughout  the  whole  series  of  our  authors’  works,  whole,  will  find  nis  purpose  singularly  impeded  at  the  very 
’The  praise  they  have  earned  has  been  for  their  straight-  outset  of  execution.  He  will  become  involved  in  a  ch^ 
forward  honesty,  simple  beauty,  and  lack  of  sensationalism  of  comedies  that  are  seldom  comic,  except  in  a  slang  aim- 
and  extravagance.  They  may,  indeed,  when  compared  sion  or  labored  eccentricity  of  character.  He  will  light 
with  the  feverish  voluptuousness  of  much  that  is  produced  upon  dramas  whence  the  croix  de  ma  mire  has^  been  ban- 
in  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mawkish  sentimen-  isned  to  make  room  for  a  falling  house  or  volcanic  eruption, 
tality  —  so-called  religion  — on  the  other,  lay  claim  to  a  H«  will  put  these  aside  involunUrily,  for  they  form  an 
high  place  apart.  The  characters  they  introduce  to  us  insignificant  minority,  and  be  overwhelmed  by  an  ava- 
may  not  be  conspicuous  for  genius,  or  abnormally  attrac-  lanche  of  plays  that  when  read  seem  like  the  descriptioM 
tive,  but  in  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  manner  of  bring-  of  pantomime  “  business,”  interpersed  with  a  telegraphic 
ing  them  before  us,  there  is  a  dramatic  simplicity  that  is  dialogue.  These  are  the’ pieces  d  spectacles;  and  mixed 
Shakespearean.  A  calm  common-sense  runs  through  all  with  them  he  will  find  the  annual  revues,  the  burlesque 
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BT  EVELYN  JKRKOLD. 

The  literary  historian  who  takes  upon  himself  the  task 
of  classifying  the  modern  French  drama,  of  assigning  it  a 
defined  physiognomy,  and  presenting  it  as  a  compact 
whole,  will  find  nis  puimose  singularly  impeded  at  the  very 
outset  of  execution.  He  will  become  involved  in  a  chaos 
of  comedies  that  are  seldom  comic,  except  in  a  slang  allu¬ 
sion  or  labored  eccentricity  of  character.  He  will  light 
upon  dramas  whence  the  croix  de  ma  mire  has  been  ban¬ 
ished  to  make  room  for  a  falling  house  or  volcanic  eruption. 
H«  will  put  these  aside  involuntarily,  for  they  form  an 
insignificant  minority,  and  be  overwhelmed  by  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  plays  that  when  read  seem  like  the  description 
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ikeleton  into  which  the  divorce  cases,  the  new  books,  the 
nine  days’  lions,  the  coups  d’etat,  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
put  )^nr  are  introduced;  the  ephemeral  compositions 
destined  to  celebrate  a  Molihre  centenary  or  a  liberation 
of  the  territory;  the  opera  bouffes,  the  comediettas,  and, 
lutly,  the  innumerable  and  unfailing  vaudevilles.  And 
baring  survived  the  examination,  he  will  seek  a  conclusion 
to  be  drawn,  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  this  great 
movement  of  actors,  acrobats,  and  marionettes.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  pedantic  principle  that  commands  such  a 
learch.  We  need  only  possess  the  vaguest  knowledge  of 
general  literary  history  to  recognize  that  an  absolute  law 
prompts  the  inquiry  ;  that  there  is  no  people,  no  century, 
Assessing  a  dramatic  literature  where  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  a  distinct  and  special  character,  a  common  im¬ 
pulse,  giving  to  all  contemporary  works  a  certain  analo¬ 
gous  spirit  and  family  resemblance.  The  classification  has 
been  often  made  :  ancient  tragedy,  simple  in  construction, 
loftr,  terrible,  pathetic  ;  the  Spanish  drama,  active,  full  of 
incident,  heroic,  sincere,  and  unreal ;  the  English  category, 
analytical,  profoundly  human,  and  moral ;  the  Gettean 
order,  metaphysical,  mystic,  and  sentimental.  Even  the 
French  classic  tragedy  has  its  marked  characteristics  — 
stately  rigidity,  pedantic  purity,  and  hyperbolical  inflation 
of  style  and  sentiment  that  renders  it  as  moral  as  it  is 
wearisome.  It  is  by  these  successive  stages,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  watched  the  long  slumber  of  tragedy,  trailing  its  con¬ 
ventional  draperies  like  a  somnambulist  in  its  inevitable 
vestibule,  that  one  arrives  at  the  magnificent  revival  of  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.  Between  the  Revolution  and 
1840  the  old  tragedy  had  degenerated  into  utter  senility. 
Mouthing  mechanically  its  empty  and  emphatic  alexan¬ 
drines,  it  was  the  wizened  and  grotes(]ue  spectre  of  Cor¬ 
neille's  heroic  muse  clad  in  the  armor  of  the  Ligue.  It 
bad  nothing  left  of  the  feeble  but  artistic  elegance  born 
of  Racine  and  Sophocles,  Pericles  and  Louis  XIV.  It  had 
ceased  to  respond  to  any  intellectual  aspiration  or  moral 
sentiment  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  existed  only  for 
the  private  delectation  of  some  rare  academical  archaeol¬ 
ogists.  Without  the  Academy,  men  looked  across  the 
frontiers  for  the  elements  of  a  new  school,  and  began  to 
conjecture  that  the  Othello  of  Duels  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
epitome  of  Shakespearean  drama.  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  England  were  discovered.  Their  poets  were  studied 
and  understood.  Innovators  set  themselves  to  imitating, 
not  the  manner  of  the  foreigners,  but  their  system ;  to 
picturing  life  as  they  pictured  it,  with  its  movement,  its 
vices,  and  passions ;  in  all  its  aspects,  absurd  and  sublime. 
Their  essays  inaugurated  the  Theatre  Ilomantique,  a  dra¬ 
matic  school  that  most  Englishnnen  still  believe  to  be  par¬ 
amount  in  France. 

Two  distinct  currents  manifested  themselves  as  soon  as 
Hugo  and  I)e  Vigny  had  broken  the  classic  ice  with  the 
dagger  of  Ilernani  and  the  scimitar  of  Othello.  Beside 
the  passionate  poetry,  the  vivid  historical  color  of  the 
Romantiijues,  arose  a  school  of  small  observers  and  fantai- 
sistes,  of  plot  contrivers  and  punsters,  experienced  in  the  use 
of  conventional  stage  stratagems,  cunning  in  all  the  smaller 
theatrical  arts  —  stage  managers  that  Rad  missed  their 
vocation  and  stumbled  into  literature.  The  chief  of  this 
latter  school,  Eughne  Scribe,  found  many  allies,  attained 
a  personal  popularity  that  has  scarcely  yet  died  out  — 
since  M.  Legouvd  is  still  upholding  him  as  the  master  of 
modern  comedy,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  be¬ 
ing  issued  to  meet  a  large  demand.  Unto  him  flocked  all 
the  Romantiques  who  had  failed  in  romanticism,  all  who 
coveted  early  notoriety,  all  who  knew  that  bourgeois 
comedy  is  lucrative  and  leads  to  everything —  even  to  the 
Academy,  since  M.  Scribe  was  received  an  Immortal  by  M. 
Villeraain.  The  old  tragedy  died  an  easy  death  ;  it  was 
not  killed,  it  collapsed.  But  the  comedie  bourgeoLse  has  a 
stronger  vitality.  In  its  low  ideal,  in  its  easy  cynicism  and 
broad  innuendo,  it  appeals  irresistibly  to  the  quick,  impa¬ 
tient,  superficial  intellect  of  the  French  middle  classes  —  the 
classes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  has  progressed  side  by 
Mde  with  the  Homantique  manifestations,  and  developed  into 
•  formidable  rival.  Its  old  professors  have  disappeared ; 


the  tradition  of  Scrihe  has  been  modified  and  improved, 
and  the  society  that  was  the  outcome  of  the  Second  Empire 
encouraged  it,  while  it  prohibited  Hugo  and  neglected 
Dumas  and  De  Vigny.  Thus,  though  stiil  face  to  face  and 
unyielding,  romanticism  has  fallen  back  somewhat,  dragged 
from  behind  by  the  hirsute  over-zealous  supporters  of  its 
infancy ;  the  comidie  bourgeoise  has  advanced,  pushed  on 
and  propped  up  by  a  new  generation,  that  which  was  at 
school  when  the  Romantiques  were  in  exile. 

There  are  no  indications  of  any  other  movement  likely 
to  take  possession  of  the  French  stage.  The  aims  and 
doctrines  of  the  two  schools  of  1830—40  must  still  be  studied 
by  whoever  seeks  to  analyze  the  French  drama  of  1874. 
The  point  of  departure  of  the  Romantique  movement  is 
simple.  The  French  tragedy  it  superseiled,  following  ser¬ 
vilely  the  tradition  of  Terence  and  Menander,  had  in  view 
not  individual  characters,  but  absolute  types  —  not  men, 
but  abstractions.  Just  as  Italian  comedy  was  incessantly 
reproducing  Its  glutton  Pierrot,  its  amorous  Arlequin,  its 
dull  and  senile  Cassanda,  only  varying  the  framework  of 
incident  and  adventure  in  which  they  were  set ;  so  the 
tragedy  of  the  Great  Century  represents  simply  the  Lover, 
the  Priest,  the  Tyrant,  the  Mother  —  or  rather.  Love, 
Religion,  Tyranny,  and  Maternity.  Having  no  real  prec¬ 
edent,  no  point  of  contact  with  hu  nanity,  the  allegorical 
figures  had  no  need  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere  and  acces¬ 
sories  of  real  life.  There  was  a  certain  simple  grandeur  in 
this  system,  but  it  was  marred  by  a  radical  vice  —  inevita¬ 
ble  monotony.  The  expression  of  personified  passion  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  circle,  the  combinations  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  opposing  allegories  are  soon  exhausted.  After 
twenty  masterpieces,  the  French  tragic  writers  were  re¬ 
duced  to  repeating  the  same  formulas,  redressing  the  same 
characters,  remodelling  the  same  situations. 

The  Renaissance  perceived  that  behind  the  type  there 
was  the  individual.  For  the  pure  creation  of  the  mind  it 
substituted  humanity ;  in  the  place  of  contending  passions 
it  represented  man  contending  with  life  and  the  special 
situation  it  assigns  to  each  individual.  A  reform  in  style 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  innovation.  The 
uniform  stateliness  of  expression  gave  place  to  a  style  that 
varied  according  to  the  differences  of  condition,  climate, 
custom,  and  morals.  The  individual  accepted,  came  his 
analysis.  Before  conceiving  the  special  passion  exhibited 
by  the  drama,  he  was  choleric,  tender,  gay,  or  sombre,  and 
his  temperament  must  be  made  to  mo<lify  the  expression 
of  his  actual  sentiment ;  the  reciprocal  action  of  character 
on  passion  and  passion  on  character  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  result  was  the  much-abused  intermingling 
of  comedy  and  drama.  Previously  the  one  had  reserved  to 
itself  the  delineation  of  character,  the  other  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  passion.  Thus  it  is  logically  imperative  that  the 
substitution  of  the  individual  for  the  type  should  result  in 
the  abolition  of  majestic  uniformity  of  style,  in  the  fusion 
of  comic  and  tragic  elements,  in  the  disregard  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  in  the  adoption  of  a  mise  en-schne  that 
places  every  character  in  its  proper  frame  and  natural 
atmosphere. 

These  truths  were  eloquently  affirmed  in  the  prefaces  to 
Victor  Hugo’s  “  Cromwell  ”  and  Alfred  de  Vigny’s 
“Othello,”  and  in  M.  E.  Deschamps’  “  Etudes  Fran9aise8 
et  Etrangbres.”  They  were  accepted  by  none  of  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  tragic  iueal,  and  even  whenf  a  succession  of 
masterpieces  had  demonstrated  them,  there  still  remained 
a  clan  of  sceptics  at  the  Quai  Voltaire.  But  the  first  step 
in  romanticism  was  the  easiest.  Without  finding  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  its  path  more  terrible  than  an  academical  epi¬ 
gram,  the  rejuvenated  Muse  mounted  the  secret  staircase 
of  the  Silvas’  castle  and  claimed  hospitality  in  the  name 
of  its  ancestors  —  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Corneille.  And  the  welcome  was  cordial,  for  it  brought 
with  it  all  the  heroes  of  history  who  could  live  and  speak 
for  the  first  time  without  donning  the  toga  or  speaking  the 
tongue  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet :  Charles  Quint,  sti¬ 
fling  in  the  Old  World,  too  narrow  for  his  ambition ;  the 
libertine  Fran9ois  Premier  giving  his  hand  to  the  beautiful 
Madame  de  Cossd ;  the  morose  Louis  XIII.,  whom  the  loss 
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of  a  falcon  can  alone  excite  to  rebellion  against  bis  tyrant ;  I 
the  red-robed  cardinal,  crushing  under  his  litter  Marlon 
Deharme  ;  Mary  Tudor  offering  her  favorite’s  bead  to  her  j 
favorite  beadsman ;  the  impotent  Charles  II.  crying  “  J’ai  ; 
tu^  six  loups.”  i 

And  beside  Victor  Hugo,  whose  Spanish  temperament  ; 
carried  him  too  often  into  hyperbole  and  melodrama,  be-  ' 
side  the  first  French  lyric  poet,  whose  chief  fault  consists  j 
in  supposing  his  actors  poets  like  himself,  another  ardent  j 
nature  moved  and  labored.  Alc.xandre  Dumas  was  shoul-  I 
der  to  shoulder  with  Hugo  in  the  front  ranks  of  romanti-  | 
cism.  inferior  in  every  other  quality,  his  genius  was  un-  | 
doubtedly  more  specially  and  vigorously  dramatic  than  | 
that  of  his  companion  —  his  scenic  movement  more  rapid 
and  sustained,  his  development  of  character  simpler  and 
more  effective.  Head  critically,  with  the  recollection  of  j 
modern  physiological,  psychological,  and  even  surgical 
studies  fresh  in  our  minds,  “Henri  HI.”  and  “Antony”  1 
seem  like  mere  strings  of  panting  declamation  addressed  j 
to  the  gods.  Hut  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  strings  are 
whole,  without  loop  or  knot.  Inflated  as  the  tirades  are,  i 
they  occur  in  their  proper  places,  they  come  spontaneously  ;  j 
they  were  not  preconceived,  to  be  dove-tailed  into  the  i 
drama  when  opportunity  should  serve.  Dumas’  pieces  —  ; 
at  least  his  earlier  ones —  came  from  him  d'un  jet,  in  sin-  | 
gle  outpourings.  If  their  philosophy  is  narrow  and  puerile,  | 
their  construction  is  |)erfect,  without  void  or  patch.  As  a  i 
poet,  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  immeasurably  beneath  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo :  as  a  dramatist,  he  cannot  rank  beside  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas.  Hut  his  theatrical  education  was  of  the  best,  i 
He  had  learnt  his  art  in  translating  into  excellent  verse  , 
“  Othello  ”  and  “  The  Merchant  of  V'enice,”  and  it  yielded  ; 
at  least  one  original  masterpiece  —  the  pathetic  creation  j 
of  “  Chatterton.”  Another  translator  of  Shakespeare,  , 
Frederic  Soulic,  must  be  numbered  among  the  dramatie  ' 
innovators  of  1840.  Eugene  Sue,  Felix  I’yat,  Jlcurice,  ! 
and  Vacquerie  are  later  recruits. 

Deside  the  poets  rose  worthy  interpreters.  The  august  ! 
power  of  Mile.  Georges,  the  tender  pathos  of  Madame  I 
Dorval,  the  strong  energy  of  Frederick  Lemaitre,  the  | 
melancholy  of  Docage  were  powerful  influences  in  favor  of  i 
the  Komautii^ue  movement.  The  season  was  wiirm  and  ; 
generous  on  every  side.  Never  since  Itonsard  sang  had  so  , 
implicit  a  promise  been  given  of  long  fertility,  of  an  un-  : 
broken  succession  of  manifold  harvests  to  come.  Acknowl-  j 
edged  almost  as  soon  as  they  ha<l  spoken,  passing  us  it  , 
were  from  the  li/ceen's  kepi  to  the  poet’s  bay-leaves,  the  , 
Romanthpies  had  to  all  appearances  a  lovely  and  prosper-  | 
ous  reign  before  them,  but  so  had  Louis  Philippe,  and 
’48  was  close  at  hand.  One  Minister  sufficed  to  ruin  the  ' 
monarchy  ;  one  piece  cut  short  the  development  of  roman-  1 
ticism.  Victor  llugo  ventured  to  dramatize  the  legend  of  j 
Barbarossa.  He  pictured  the  old  burgraves,  savage,  hos-  ; 
pitable,  loyal,  at  their  marble  table,  aud  beside  them  their  { 
descendants,  savage  as  their  sires,  but  corrupt,  meagre  in  1 
heart  and  brain.  The  work  was  a  masterly  embodiment  | 
of  the  transition  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  He-  j 
naissance,  when  society  had  lost  the  virtues  of  barbarity 
without  possessing  as  yet  those  of  civilization.  The  drama 
failed.  I'he  passion  was  too  far  off  to  touch  the  loungers 
of  the  boulevard  de  Gand.  And  it  needed  but  the  few 
hisses  that  greeted  “  Les  burgraves  ”  to  awaken  a  legion 
of  enemies,  armed  with  the  classic  trident  or  the  bourgeois 
umbrella.  They  awakened  a  provincial  barrister  in  his 
office  in  Dauphin^.  Armed  with  his  pseudo-tragedy  “  Lu- 
crece.”  M.  Fran9ois  Ponsard  came  to  Paris,  and  after  three 
performances  “Lucrece”  had  stifled  the  burgraves  and 
dethroned  “  buy  bias.”  As  ten  years  before  the  cry  had 
gone  forth  — 

Qui  nous  dtfiivrera  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  ?  I 

so  an  indignant  denunciation  arose  —  born  of  the  ennui 
engendered  by  a  monotonous  succession  of  inasterpieties  — 
of  the  velvet  doublets,  the  heavy  mantles,  the  Toledo 
blades  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  class  of  small  satirists 
were  the  ridiculous  symbols  of  the  liomantique  drama. 
The  old  reproach  otjimmorality  was  revived  by  rigorists. 
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who  applauded  Scribe’s  “  Potemkin  ”  and  took  their  fam- 
ilies  to  admire  the  incestuous  intrigue  of  Phedre. 

But  the  anathemas  launched  against  Hugo  were  not  the 
expressions  of  a  reviving  faith  in  Ilainne.  The  academical 
tragedy  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  arresting  the  proa, 
ress  of  the  modern  school.  The  isolated  attempts  of  lyci( 
professors  and  country  lawyers  were  still-born  ;  not  all  the 
doctors  of  the  Institute  could  galvanize  them  into  life  and 
popularity.  There  was  a  third  school,  patient,  shrewd, 
and  business-like,  that  had  foreseen  the  renewal  of  the 
quarrel  between  classicists  and  Romantiques,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  profit  by  it.  It  could  step  in  between  the  two  ad¬ 
versaries  and  carry  off  the  palm  while  they  were  yet  naively 
discussing  the  unities  and  pitting  Colletet  against  Konsard. 
The  art  it  professed  was  not  above  such  practical  manueu- 
vres.  It  followed  no  chimera,  aimed  at  no  Utopia.  It 
counted  its  pence  as  carefully  as  its  syllables,  and  (Iropped 
the  Dantesque,  Ossianesque,  Shakespearean  epigraphs  of 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  and  Gautier  for  the  simpler  modern 
motto  of  the  tradesman  King  :  “  Enrichissez  vous  I  ”  It 
waff  the  school  of  M.  Eugene  Scribe,  the  school  admired  of 
the  mass  of  Parisians,  that  satisfied  their  desire  fur  facile 
sensationalism,  their  skin-deep  yearning  for  coiniuonplaee 
sentiment. 

The  experienced  librettist,  whom  not  a  few  critics  in 
France  and  England  still  consider  a  dramatist,  was  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  a  world  that  is  gradually  disaiipearing.  It 
was  a  class  of  sufficiently  honest  bourgeois  that  loved  to 
slide  gently  down  dangerous  slopes  without  ever  touching 
the  mire  at  the  bottom.  It  favored  a  certain  discreet 
finesse,  the  thoroughly  French  art  of  skimming  poisons,  of 
taking  surface  sips  without  ever  looking  to  the  liottoiu  of 
the  glass.  It  applauded  a  mild  epigram  here  and  there, 
provided  the  epigram  had  for  target  one  of  the  broad  con¬ 
ventional  bugbears  of  the  epoch  —  communism,  free-trade, 
legitimism,  the  extremes  of  radicalism  aud  conservatism, 
Manuel  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac.  The  passion  it  ad¬ 
mired  was  a  passion  that  remained  within  the  bounds  of 
“  La  Civilite,  puerile  et  honnete,”  that  expressed  itself  in 
correct  subjunctive  mooils,  haid  Madame  and  Monsieur  in 
its  most  extravagant  flights,  and  wore  kid  gloves  sempiter- 
nally.  The  allusions  it  applauded  were  those  that  para¬ 
phrased  the  audacity  of  caf^  debates  —  a  description  that 
applied  to  Necker  as  well  as  De  Broglie,  a  denunciation 
that  aimed  at  Nero  as  much  as  at  Louis  Philippe.  The 
aims  of  the  new  school  went  no  further.  Its  highest,  its 
unique  aspiration  was  to  aid  the  digestion  of  the  Marais 
shopkeeper  by  affording  him  some  hours’  refreshment  and 
relaxation,  by  furnishing  him  the  opportunity  to  indulge 
his  jilatonic  liberalism  in  the  clapping  of  hands  at  a  senti¬ 
mental  satire  directed  against  the  powers  that  were.  An 
ambition  of  that  kind  was  the  most  likely  to  succeed  under 
the  Second  Empire.  The  first  craving  of  the  society  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Coup  d'Etat  was  to  be  amused  ;  the  second  to 
have  an  outlet  for  the  feeble  remnants  of  revolutionary 
feeling  that  yet  remained  in  it.  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
M.  Scribe’s  school  that  it  satisfied  both.  “  La  Camara¬ 
derie,”  the  “  Verre  d’Eau,”  the  “  Art  ile  Conspirer,”  point 
the  laughing  moral  that  finds  eternal  and  universal  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  the  French  bourgeoisie.  The  political  rev¬ 
olution  turned  to  their  advantage ;  they  found  equal  profit 
in  the  literary  rebellion.  The  sunny  interiors  of  “Michel 
et  Christine,”  the  “  Lorgnon,”  the  “  Mari  (lui  trompe  sa 
Femme  ”  were  places  where  the  Garde  Nationale  of  1850 
felt  at  home,  where  he  found  his  ideal  comfort,  his  yellow 
damask  fauteuil,  his  cheap  artistic  luxury,  the  lively  chatter 
that  represented  for  him  the  old  Gallic  wit,  the  houtewif'ely 
virtues  that  were  not  afraid  of  a  few  broad  pleasantries  — 
des  pantoujies  et  des  egurds,  in  fact  —  the  sum-total  of  hap¬ 
piness  his  own  poet  beranger  aspired  to. 

Like  Beranger,  like  Balzac,  M.  Scribe  was  a  creator 
rather  than  a  copyist.  T'hero  was  a  time  when  even  at 
Rome  and  Venice  society  abandoned  its  individuality  to 
play  the  Comedie  Humaine  in  real  life.  The  “  overflow¬ 
ing  bouses  ”  that  applauded  Scribe’s  pieces  fashioned  their 
lives  in  a  great;measure  after  the  models  presented  by  th* 
prolific  master.  Itjwas  an  honest,  well-meaning,  industn- 
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ons  society  the  dramatist  set  before  them,  a  society  that 
hsd  attained  the  refinement  of  fashionable  circles  without 
losing  its  primitive  frankness  and  cordiality,  that  lived  over 
its  shops,  played  the  piano,  and  read  expurgated  editions 
of  i)e  Musset.  The  audiences  found  the  mirror  flattering, 
and  involuntarily  took  what  purposed  to  be  a  reflection  for 
an  ideal.  In  this  wise  the  Scribe  school  exercised  a  not 
unwholesome  influence  on  contemporary  society.  It  refined,  ! 
if  it  did  not  elevate  or  instruct.  It  had  no  qualities  that  I 
counterbalanced  its  affectation,  the  triviality  of  its  aims,  j 
the  clumsiness  of  its  method;  but  compared  with  the  class  | 
of  comedy  that  succeeded  it,  its  faults  dwindle,  its  quali-  ' 

ties  expand.  I 

We  have  this  much  on  our  side,  allege  the  defenders  of 
the  French  comedy  of  our  day  —  we  stand  alone ;  we  have  i 
placed  our  ideal  on  no  worm-eaten  pedestal ;  our  Hag  is  | 
brand-new ;  we  exclude  all  comparisons.  The  plea  is  not  ! 
easily  justifiable.  The  modern  comedy  of  Dumas  jih,  | 
Emile  Augier,  Sandeau,  Sardou,  etc.,  is  essentially  la  co-  | 
medie  hourqeoine.  It  is  as  far  from  the  dramatic  extrava-  ; 
gtnres  of  the  Romantiques  as  from  the  pompous  period  of  I 
the  Tragiques.  It  has  but  one  precedent  in  dramatic  art ; 
but  to  that  precedent  it  owes  its  existence.  Scribe  ca¬ 
tered  for  the  new  governing  middle  classes  from  1 830  to 
the  Revolution  ;  Dumas  Jilx,  his  consorts  and  rivals,  have 
continued  to  serve  them  ever  since.  Scribe  reacted 
agsinst  the  Romantiques  in  the  name  of  L’Ecole  Ilonn^te, 
Dumas  fils  has  maintained  the  reaction  in  the  interest  of 
L’Ecole  du  Bon  Sens.  Both  schools  are  avowedly  bour¬ 
geois,  but  the  bourgeois  of  the  Imperial  era  has  other  ideas 
and  appetites  than  those  of  his  fathers. 

The  rapid  commercial  and  industrial  movement  that 
almost  invariably  succeeds  a  crisis  like  that  of  1848,  lifted 
to  the  front  rank  of  society  a  new  stratum  of  bourgeoisie. 

It  is  a  class  whose  fortune  was  promptly  made,  whose  edu¬ 
cation  is  slow,  but  which  by  right  of  its  wealth  has  pro¬ 
vided  itself  with  intellectual  pleasures  despite  its  want  of 
intellectual  culture.  Every  day  for  the  last  twenty  years 
some  train  has  emptied  into  Paris  a  mobile  but  compact 
mass  of  busy  provincials,  ignorant  of  literature,  ignorant  of 
all  art  save  I'art  de  parvenir ;  and  these  immigrants  have 
gradually  become  the  representative  Parisians  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire,  the  speculators  who  set  afloat  Mexican  bonds,  ; 
and  supported  M.  Ilaussmann,  the  virtuosi  who  applauded  ^ 
'Th^rhsa,  the  sportsman  who  established  the  Boulevard  i 
betting  agencies,  the  viveurs  who  encouraged  the  Boule-  ! 
vard  Messalinas,  the  critics  who  decreed  that  the  “  Fils  j 
Natnrel  ”  is  “  the  best  comedy  that  has  been  written  in  1 
France  for  the  last  hundred  years.”  It  was  a  generation  I 
that  required  to  be  amused  rapidly,  that  was  u.sed  to  skim  i 
the  surface  of  Taine’s  philosophy,  analyze  Michelet’s  his-  j 
tory  in  twelve  hours.  It  found  a  dramatist  to  its  mind  in  I 
M.  Dumas  fils.  His  novels  were  famous  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  the  ten  pieces  he  has  produced,  seven  have 
been  triumphant  successes  —  not  one  has  completely  failed. 
The  common-sense  that  is  supposed  to  characterize  his  | 
school  governed  from  the  first  his  conduct  towards  the 
public.  He  respected  his  reputation  when  it  was  yet  but  a 
reflection  of  bis  father’s  fame.  Instead  of  expending  his 
time  and  talent  lightly,  disdainfully,  as  things  of  Tittle 
worth,  he  treated  himself  and  his  mission  au  serieux; 
abandoned  the  erratic  route,  the  Bohemian  nonchalance, 
the  ready  hand-shakes  of  Dumas  pere,  and  withdrew 
apart,  patient  and  imperturbable,  draped  like  an  apostle, 
and  speaking  rarely,  like  an  oracle.  His  art  was  never  a 
plaything  —  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  him  in  his  old  age  to 
the  composition  of  a  cookery  book  and  the  publication  of 
reclcanes  for  hotel-keepers.  If  he  has  not  worshipped  it 
with  the  fervency  of  an  enthusiast,  he  has  at  least  treated 
it  with  the  gravity  of  an  excellent  man  of  business  who 
knows  how  much  it  is  worth.  Success  —  a  success  that 
distances  any  achieved  by  a  dramatic  writer  in  this  cent- 
uiy  —  has  never  induced  him  to  produce  more  than  one 
piece  a  year. 

A  singular  progress  is  remarkable  in  the  series  of  these 
productions.  At  every  step  M.  Dumas  appears  to  have 
dropped  a  natural  quality  of  his  talent.  He  gains  in  the 


quality  he  deifies  —  common-sense  ;  he  gains  an  increase 
of  delicacy  in  the  manipulation  of  the  average  play-goer’s 
moral  fibres  —  a  certain  cleverness  of  arrangement  and 
construction.  But  the  immense  variety  of  talents  evident 
in  his  first  pieces  —  “  Diane  de  Lys,”  “  Le  Demi  Monde,” 
“  La  Question  d’Argent  ”  —  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
“Femme  de  Claude”  and  “Monsieur  Alphonse.”  His 
efforts  appear  hitherto  to  have  tended  to  escape  from  the 
embarrassment  of  his  primitive  riches.  Whether  from 
instinct  or  calculation,  he  has  endeavored  to  render  himself 
as  poor  as  possible.  Simplicity  of  means  is  the  chief  law 
of  M.  Dumas’  theatre.  France  has  been  Britishly  pictur¬ 
esque,  romantic  with  Spain.  Germanically  melancholy  —  it 
was  time,  M.  Dumas  considered,  to  return  to  the  first  love, 
the  love  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  he  is  simple, 
pitilessly  simple.  His  theatrical  art  consists  in  avoiding 
the  denouement  until  the  fifth  act ;  not  in  so  constructing 
the  comedy  that  the  denouement  could  only  occur  at  that 
period.  In  lieu  of  an  intricacy  of  plot  he  relies  on  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  incidents.  From  this  rule  the  “  Demi  Monde  ” 
is  the  only  exception.  The  “  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  “  Diane 
de  Lys,”  “  Les  Iddes  de  Madame  Aubrey  ”  are  novels  ex¬ 
pressed  by  dialogues,  which  conduct  the  spectator  through 
an  indefinite  series  of  incidents,  through  a  succession  of 
disjointed  scenes,  perfect  in  themselves  from  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  but  possessing  an  imperceptible  connection 
with  the  story  into  which  they  are  dove-tailed.  In  the 
fourth  act  of  “  Diane  de  Lys  ”  the  Comte  surprises  his  wife 
with  Paul  Aubry,  her  paramour.  He  is  impregnated  with 
M.  Dumas’  moral  code  terminating  in  “  Tue  la  1  ”  and  still 
he  reserves  the  episode  of  assassination  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifth  act. 

The  reason  of  this,  and  of  similar  defects  in  M.  Dumas’ 
later  works,  is  that  in  writing  “  Diane  de  Lys  ”  the  author 
had  but  one  situation  in  view,  and  of  that  situation  must 
be  made  the  culminating  point  of  the  drama.  Around  this 
unique  idea,  repeated  in  nearly  all  Dumas’  comedies,  are 
grouped  a  number  of  personages  whose  only  noticeable 
function  is  to  pursue  each  other  through  five  acts,  to  meet 
at  moments  and  exhibit  their  characters  by  such  simple 
means  as  the  discussion  of  tailors’  bills  and  laundresses’ 
peccadilloes,^  by  spoken  criticisms  on  the  Code  Napoldon,® 
and  disquisitions  on  the  progress  of  artillery.®  Doubtless 
these  digressions  are  ably  conducted.  The  author  pos¬ 
sesses  the  faculty  of  observation  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  observation  is  too  ex¬ 
clusive  and  too  minute.  His  first  success  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  strong  dramatic  element  of  the 
“  Dame  aux  Camdlias.”  The  priestess  and  victim  of  love 
was  herself  a  somewhat  worn-out  typ-*.  She  had  passed 
through  many  hands  since  Le  Prevost  created  her.  But 
she  was  the  centre  of  a  forcibly  pathetic  action,  carried  on 
by  personages  that  lived  and  were  like  ourselves,  and 
spoke  the  real  language  of  our  day.  This  new,  modern 
spirit  gave  something  like  a  second  youth  to  the  hackneyed 
basis  of  the  action,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  action  itself 
blinded  the  spectator  to  all  that  was  vulgar  in  its  style  and 
sentiment.  In  “  Diane  de  Lys  ”  there  was  still,  but  in 
a  lesser  degree,  a  passionate  drama,  poignant  scenes,  a 
powerful  situation. 

But  there  came  a  time  when,  more  by  the  fault  of  critics 
and  the  public  than  by  his  own,  M.  Dumas  conceived  that 
the  unique  function  of  the  modern  stage  was  to  present  a 
tableau  of  social  manners,  a  panorama  of  fashion-plates, 
and  to  cite  current  slang,  epigrammatize  on  the  passing 
questions  of  the  day,  without  attaching  more  than  a  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  to  the  plot  that  unites  citations  and 
epigrams.  The  “  Demi  Monde  ”  and  the  “  Princesses 
Georges  ”  resulted  from  this  conception.  They  succeeded 
because  they  were  held  to  be  revelations,  and  contained 
something  of  the  mysterious  fascination  that  draws  noble 
faubouriennes  to  opera  masked  balls,  and  the  private  sales 
I  of  notorious  courtesans.  It  was  only  a  small  class  of  con¬ 
noisseurs  who  knew  that  neither  Dumas’  “  Galop  d’Enfer  ’’ 
nor  his  consumptive  loreties  were  true  to  nature.  For  the 

1  Question  d' Argent,  1867. 

»  U  Fils  Naturel^im. 

>  La  Femme  de  Claude,  1872* 
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mass  they  were  the  reality  itself.  But  the  last  pieces  pro¬ 
duced  by  M.  Dumas  have  been  judged  more  hardly  than 
his  earlier  works  because  they  attempted  to  portray  a  re¬ 
ality  that  every  one  knows.  When  he  abandoned  for  a 
moment  the  analysis  of  feminine  perversity,  and  sought  to 
dissect  masculine  vice  in  all  its  obtuseness  and  obesity,  the 
charm  disappeared.  Doubtless  the  financier  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  diverting  subject  for  comedy,  but  under  certain 
conditions.  The  world  is  full  of  men  and  women  whose 
character  consists  in  having  none  at  all,  whose  features  are 
like  old  coins  worn  down  to  a  smooth  surface.  To  photo¬ 
graph  these  effigies  in  their  shapelessness  is  apparently  the 
highest  ambition  of  M.  Dumas’  school.  The  process  has 
pi^uced  some  of  the  most  uninteresting  characters  of 
modern  comedy. 

Like  Mr.  Trollope,  the  French  playwrights  of  our  day 
have  forgotten  that  to  be  rendered  useful  for  artistic  pur¬ 
poses  the  human  vegetable  must  have  its  undecided  an¬ 
gles  sharply  defined,  its  imperceptible  salient  points  accent¬ 
uated  —  it  must  be  caricatured,  in  a  word,  llie  rule  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  all  Molihre’s  comedies:  by  following  it  closely 
Balzac  achieved  the  powerful  portrait  of  “  Mercadet  ”  — 
perhaps  the  best  French  comedy  of  this  century,  albeit 
one  which  no  Parisian  manager  dares  to  revive.  It  is  not 
from  a  mere  caprice  that  the  Baron  de  Nucingin  is  made  to 
speak  the  grotesque  Alsatian  jargon  that  Balzac  phono¬ 
graphs  with  such  patient  minuteness.  It  gives  the  vulgar 
^rman  banker  the  one  picturesque  characteristic  be  can 
be  made  to  present.  This  law  of  theatrical  optics  has  pro¬ 
duced  Henry  Monnier’s  masterpiece  —  the  “  Grandeur  et 
Decadence  de  M.  Joseph  Prudhommo :  ”  and  is  the  origin 
of  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among  French  critics  that  if 
remnants  of  Moli^re’s  genius  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  it 
is  in  some  types  and  situations  of  the  popular  farces  and 
vaudevilles  played  at  minor  theatres.  None  were  assur¬ 
edly  to  be  found  in  “  Monsieur  Alphonse,”  and  “  Monsieur 
Alphonse  ”  is  already  forgotten ;  while  the  “  Fille  de  Ma¬ 
dame  Angot  ”  travelled  round  the  world  in  three  months, 
and  attracted  Parisian  audiences  during  four  hundred 
nights.  M.  Dumas’  cold  realism  touches  even  fewer  hu¬ 
man  sympathies  than  Vadd’s  Billingsgate. 

But  there  is,  after  all,  a  slight  remnant  of  hereditary 
romanticism  in  the  author  of  the  “  Dame  aux  Camdlias.” 
The  mind  that  conceived  a  graceful,  artistic  trifle  like  Le 
Bijou  de  la  Reine  ”  is  capable  of  better  work  than  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  Code  and  the  Seventh  Commandment. 
But  that  section  of  the  modern  school  which  follows  M. 
Emile  Augier  professes  purely  and  simply  a  “common- 
sense”  doctrine.  M.  Augier  has  put  the  mpperies  of  18.30 
entirely  aside,  and  bravely  adopted  the  white  cravat  of 
respectability  as  the  pennon  of  ms  coterie.  His  creed  is 
formulated  in  the  famous  line  — 

O  p^re  de  famille,  O  poete,  je  t’aime  I 
And  nearly  all  his  comedies  aim  at  the  artistic  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  this  ideal.  He  has  consistently  endeavored  to 
set  a  halo  round  the  bald  head  of  the  respectable  house¬ 
holder,  to  exhibit  simple  domestic  virtues  in  a  lovely  light. 
His  works  have  been  received  in  France  as  the  best  type  of 
“  improving  ”  literature.  F rom  an  insular  point  of  view 
their  moral  influence  is  scarcely  comprehensible,  lliat  of 
the  “  Cigue,”  for  instance,  consists  in  persuading  the 
spectator  that  wild  oats  may  be  sown  whenever  the  sinner 
grows  tired  and  feels  the  first  symptoms  of  rheumatism, 
and  that  there  is  always  a  pure  bourgeois  angel  ready  to 
accept  with  thanks  the  ruined  remnants  left  him  by  dissi¬ 
pation.  “  Gabrielle,”  another  of  M.  Augier’s  successes, 
advocates  Malthusian  doctrines  with  a  freedom  of  speech 
impossible  to  describe  in  English ;  and  one  of  the  most 
“  virtuous  ”  scenes  of  this  comedie  honnite  represents  two 
lovers  discussing  investments,  and  calculating  their  income 
at  their  fingers’  ends  with  a  view  to  discover  at  what  date  — 
Nous  pourrons  nous  donner  le  luxe  d’un  gar^on  ! 

And  M.  Augier  boasts  that  he  has  broken  the  mirror  held 
up  to  Lucrezia  Borgia,  to  substitute  the  reflection  of  this 
sorry,  grovelling  side  of  human  nature  I  His  collaborateur, 
his  colleague  at  the  Academy,  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  attempted 


a  reform  of  another  description.  He  introduced  into  the 
French  theatre  a  mawkish  order  of  literature,  of  which  he 
had  made  a  profitable  specialty.  Romantic  comedy  based 
on  romantic  novels  is  all  M.  Sandeau  has  contributed  to 
the  modern  French  stage.  Morally,  his  works  are  uni- 
formly  pure  ;  artistically,  they  are  strained  and  hysterical. 
His  deals  with  Polish  exiles,  with  old  feudal  castles,  im- 

Eoverlsbed  noblewomen,  and  aspiring  parvenus.  Hit 
eroines  are  saved  from  accidents  by  flood  and  Geld,  his 
heroes  soliloquize  in  solitary  contemplation  of  the  ocean. 
M.  Sandeau  is  the  faint  reflection  of  Georges  Sand  in  1840. 
MM.  Sardou  and  Barribre  are  incontestably  the  most 

Erogressive  heirs  of  Eugfene  Scribe.  They  mounted  no 
obby  at  the  outset ;  they  struck  no  attitude,  professed  no 
new  philosophy.  They  set  themselves  to  picture  lightly 
the  little  sides  of  modern  life,  to  dramatize  its  passing  in- 
trigues,  and  satirize  its  evanescent  whims  and  humors. 
Their  scalpel  seldom  goes  beyond  the  surface,  but  it  is  deU- 
cately  handled.  “Les  Faux  Bonshommes  ”  is  an  imitable 
study  of  modern  Tartuffes  —  the  Tartuffes  of  gocsl-humor 
and  benevolence  instead  of  religion.  But  neither  Victorien 
Sardou  nor  Thdodore  Barribre  has  been  able  to  modify  in 
any  noticeable  degree  the  positivist  tendencies  of  Scribe’s 
school.  They  have  followetl  the  taste  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire,  and  replaced  the  master’s  sentimentalism  by  financial 
essays.  There  are  scenes  in  “  I..es  Faux  Bonshommes,” 
in  the  “  Pommes  du  Yoisin,”  and  in  “  Nos  Intimes  ” 
that  might  have  been  written  by  a  coulissier  of  the 
Bourse.  Who  does  not  remember  the  arithmetic  of  the 
“  Famille  Bdnoiton  ”  ?  —  the  stockbroker’s  slang  placed 
in  the  mouths  of  children  ?  the  one  basis,  the  uniijue  soul 
of  the  piece  —  money  ?  The  author  was  at  greater  pains 
to  state  the  incomes  of  his  personages  than  to  describe  their 
characters,  and  not  only  because  the  nature  of  the  subject 
compelled  such  an  exposition.  M.  Sardou  goes  to  the 
Bourse  corridors  with  an  obvious  liking  for  that  field  of 
observation.  He  cannot  escape  from  the  gold-fever  in  his 
most  passionate  works  —  in  the  “  Pattes  de  Mouche  ”  for 
instance.  Was  not  “  L’Oncle  Sam  ”  a  study  of  rash  specu¬ 
lators  ?  Was  not  one  act  of  the  spectacular  and  archseo- 
logical  piece  “  Les  Merveilleuses  ”  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  currency  question  under  the  Directory  ?  Epigrams 
and  bill-stamps  are  the  residue  left  by  an  an^sis  of  nearly 
all  MM.  Sardou’s  and  Barribre’s  comedies.  Theirs  is  a  me¬ 
tallic  brilliancy  that  dazzles,  but  never  warms  ;  and  if  we 
except  “  Frou-Frou,”  once  their  vogue  past,  once  their 
repartees  known,  not  one  of  their  many  triumphs  can  be 
revived.  Sardou’s  new  piece  attracts  all  Paris  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg ;  but  Sar¬ 
dou’s  first  work  is  flat  as  champagne  dregs,  stale  as  last 
week’s  Figaro. 

The  two  most  versatile  and  gifted  dramatic  authors  in 
France  have  chosen  to  be  the  amuseurs  in  chief  of  their 
epoch ;  and  an  amuseur  must  never  look  back  ;  he  is  de 
officio  condemned  to  an  eternal  search  for  something  new. 
He  may  have  it  in  him  to  compose  a  feast  for  all  time,  but 
his  function  is  to  serve  the  plat  du  jour.  MM.  Barribre 
and  Sardou  have  hitherto  met  the  demand  for  incessant 
change  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  not  a  little  good 
fortune.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the  society  they  de¬ 
pict,  and  the  result  has  been  the  creation  of  what  Edmund 
Schbrer  calls  la  liWrature  brutale.  La  litl&ature  brutale 
does  not  seek  to  move,  convince,  or  engross  :  it  startles 
and  astonishes.  It  calls  things  by  their  hardest  names.  It 

Presents  its  characters  making  love  with  their  hats  on  the 
ack  of  their  heads,  their  feet  pendant  over  the  arms  of  a 
sofa.  It  distorts  or  reverses  the  relations  of  sexes,  classes, 
and  families.  M.  Barribre’s  mothers  not  unfrequently  en¬ 
lighten  their  sons  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth,  and 
the  sons  respond  “  Parbleu  I”  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders.*  M.  Sardou’s  characters  carry  their  brutaliid  evM 
further.  A  certain  indescribable  scene  of  “  Les  Meryeil- 
leuses”  reached  a  point  of  frankness  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  to  go  without  borrowing  a  few  of  the  features  of 
Caligula’s  private  entertainments.  The  flirtation  scene  in 
“  L’Oncle  Sam  ”  was  another  triumph  of  literary  audacity ; 
>  L«s  Faux  Bonshommes. 
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the  author  never  found  a  more  striking  novelty  than  in 
“Andrea,”  whereof  one  act  is  laid  in  a  private  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum,  and  the  patients  contribute  the  dialogue. 

There  is  necessarily  a  point  at  which  this  breathless 
Quest  of  startling  epis^es  and  crude  epigrams  must  cease 
in  despair.  The  Morgue,  the  fever  ward,  the  prison,  the  I 
Pawnbroker’s  shop,  have  become  nearly  as  commonplace  as  | 
headers  of  sta^e  Irishmen  or  the  breaking  bridges  of  : 
romantic  opera.  What  will  come  after  ?  M.  Sardou’s  in¬ 
vention  may  furnish  answers  to  the  question  during  yet  a  1 
few  years.  But  the  field  he  has  made  his  own  is  not  inex-  ^ 
haustible,  and  later  comers  are  beginning  to  contest  his 
monopoly.  M.  Sardou  must  one  day  return  empty-handed,  j 
repeat  the  “  Famille  Bdnoiton  ”  and  the  “  Vieux  Garmons,”  | 
))ecome  as  Scribe  was  in  1852.  His  successors  cannot  yet  : 
be  named ;  but  the  type  of  comedy  that  will  follow  his  is  j 
indicated  by  the  minor  successes  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Unwittingly  perhaps,  the  modern  school  of  French  com-  j 
edy  writers  has  been  constantly  tending  towards  the  fusion  i 
of  comedy  and  vaudeville.  The  fusion  will  perhaps  be  j 
complete  in  a  few  years,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
comedy.  Cela  tuera  ceci.  The  lesser  type  will  absorb  the 
Wer.  Already  the  pochades,  vaudevilles,  comediettas, 
and  fantaisies  of  Meilhac,  Haldvy,  Siraudin,  Clairville, 
Noriac,  etc.,  are  in  a  pecuniary  sense  more  successful  than 
the  ‘Megitimate”  comedies  of  the  Fran^ais.  They  have 
abandoned  the  old-fashioned  couplets,  the  singing  chamber¬ 
maids,  the  coarse  allusions,  and  boisterous  comic  business 
of  the  old  Palais  Royal  farces.  They  are  called  comedies, 
and  contain  very  often  the  germ  of  a  stronger  dramatic 
idea  than  many  of  MM.  Dumas’  and  Sardou’s  ambitious 
itndies,  while  their  poetic  element  bears  no  relation  to  the 
dry,  monotonous  versification  of  the  common-sense  bards, 
Emile  Augier,  Camille  Doucet,  etc.  In  this  respect  the 
Taudevillists  are  the  direct  heirs  of  the  Komantiques,  and 
were  there  any  hopes  of  a  purely  dramatic  revival  in 
Fiance,  it  might  be  prophesied  that  rejuvenated  roman¬ 
ticism  will  succeed  to  the  bourgeois  school  of  the  present. 
As  it  is,  the  future  probably  belongs  to  “  Toto  chez  Tata.” 
klM.  Meilhac  and  Haldvy  will  reform  nothing.  It  is  their 
models  and  their  public  that  must  give  the  first  impulse. 
When  the  passion  of  money-getting  absorbs  society,  when 
all  noble  desires  and  ideas  tend  to  disappear  from  the 
classes  charged  by  their  situation  with  the  duty  of  serving 
as  examples  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  resolute  disdain  ' 
of  everything  apart  from  material  interest  spreads  from  | 
public  to  critic,  from  critic  to  author.  It  establishes  the  j 
suspicious  hardness  in  the  relations  of  social  life  that  M. 
Saidou  has  photographed,  the  quiet,  calculating,  hypocrit¬ 
ical  licentiousness  that  Dumas  ^Is  has  described.  These 
supreme  social  vices  of  the  Imperial  era  correspond  in 
literature  to  a  clever  bitterness,  concentrated  and  crude, 
sometimes  a  bowelless  painting  of  humanity,  sometimes  a 
sour  misanthropy  carried  by  excess  of  suffering  to  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  insensibility.  For  the  present,  French  society  is 
turuing  in  a  vicious  circle.  Its  influence  corrupted  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  development  of  that  literature  keeps  it  cor¬ 
rupt. 
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Mr.  Browning’s  new  poem  is  expected  to  be  out  in 
October.  It  will  be  on  an  entirely  new  subject. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  writing  some  new  “  Idyls  of  the 
King.”  One  is  said  to  be  finished.  The  new  idyls  will 
probably  precede  “  Vivien.” 

A  French  paper  points  out  how  the  passion  for  gam¬ 
bling  is  shown  in  England,  it  being  necessary  even  in  wed¬ 
ding  notices  to  state  that  there  were  “  no  cards.” 

The  city  of  I.«gho’rn  has  decreed  the  erection  of  a  mon¬ 
ument  in  honor  of  F.  Domenico  Guerrazzi,  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  novelist  of  Tuscany,  who  died  a  short  time  since. 

The  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  excavations  at  the  “  Odyssey  ”  bastion  a 


fragment  of  a  statue  which  represents  a  semi-nude  Venus 
of  the  best  epoch,  and  resembling  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The 
fragment  is  only  about  two  feet  high,  but  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

The  manuscript  of  the  notorious  novel  of  “  Fanny,”  hy 
Ernest  Feydeau,  has  just  been  sold  by  auction  at  the  Hdtel 
des  Ventes.  It  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author 
and  signed  hy  him,  and  forms  a  volume  of  300  leaves  in 
quarto,  bound  in  brown  morocco,  with  fly-leaves  of  green 
satin,  edged  with  gold  inside  the  cover.  Put  up  at  500f., 
this  volume  was  adjudicated  for  the  large  price  of  lOOOf. 

Madame  George  Sand  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
memoir  of  the  young  and  unfortunate  Louis  XV'II.,  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  personal  recollections  of  her  grandmother, 
Madame  Aurore  Dupin  de  Francueil,  granddaughter  of 
King  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and  nearly  related  to  Kin^g 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  XVIII.  The  memoir  is  to  contain 
also  historical  documents  and  traditions,  carefully  preserved 
in  the  family  of  the  great  French  novelist. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  (London)  Royal  Society  Dr. 
Tyndall  exhibited  his  fireman’s  respirator,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  mask,  and  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  packed 
with  cotton  wool,  glycerine,  and  charcoal.  The  wearer  is 
I  enabled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  he 
I  could  not  otherwise  breathe,  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

I  Dr.  Tyndall  has  tried  the  respirator  in  a  room  prepared 
I  for  him  by  Captain  Shaw  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
j  Brigade. 

I  The  Musde  de  Cluny  has  just  made  the  acquisition  of  a 
monument  of  great  historic  interest  —  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  armor,  and  holding  in  her  hands  the 
French  standard.  This  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  of  wood,  painted  in 
colors  and  heightened  with  gilding.  It  is  above  four  feet 
high.  She  is  on  horseback,  her  head  covered  with  a  hel¬ 
met  of  which  the  visor  is  raised  so  as  completely  to  un¬ 
cover  the  face.  Her  armor  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  bronze  statuette  of  which  the  mould  is  preserved  in  the 
Musee  de  Cluny.  The  harness  of  the  horse,  the  bit  and 
bridle,  present  the  same  characteristics.  This  statue  has 
lieen  preserved  in  the  family  of  a  drawing  master  at  Mon- 
tereau,  who,  at  the  request  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  has  given 
it  up  to  the  Museum.  The  base  which  supports  the  horse 
shows  marks  of  fastenings,  which  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession. 

The  London  Court  Journal  of  April  25,  says  :  “  Professor 
Ella  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Musical  Union,  on 
Tuesday  last,  a  new  violin  player  from  Florence,  Signor 
Papini,  long  admired  in  Italy  for  his  performance  of  solos 
and  classical  music.  His  playing  of  a  solo  by  Rust,  an 
ancient  composer,  contemporary  of  Bach,  produced  quite  a 
sensation,  and  his  interpreting  of  Mozart’s  Quartet  in  C 

f  roved  him  at  once  a  thorough  poet  in  taste  and  feeling, 
n  VWber’s  grand  D  minor  sonata  and  Schumann’s  Quin¬ 
tet,  Herr  Oscar  Beringer  fully  confirmed  the  favorable 
opinions  frequently  expressed  on  his  performances  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  It  is  rumored  that  the  veteran 
founder  of  the  Musical  Union  contemplates  partial  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  this  the  thirtieth  season  I  Since  1845 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ella  for  the  introiluction  of 
every  instrumentalist  of  celebrity  that  has  visited  this 
country,  from  Joachim  to  Papini,  from  Rubinstein  to  the 
last  new  pianist.” 

The  Joumed  de  Rouen  mentions  a  discovery  in  an  hos¬ 
pital  at  Chartres  of  great  interest  to  the  art  public.  The 
authorities  of  the  hospital,  wishing  to  adorn  the  hospital 
chapel,  requested  the  curator  of  the  Chartres  Museum  to 
select  from  among  the  old  canvases  relegated  to  the  hospital 
lumber-room  those  which,  after  some  repairs,  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  curator  accordingly  applied  himself 
to  the  task,  and  found  ’four  of  from  9  to  13  feet  in  height, 
strong  enough  to  be  hung  up,  and  representing  saints. 
He  proceeded  to  clean  them,  and,  while  carefully  washing 
them,  noticed  that  new  paintings  had  been  laid  over  the 
more  primitive  ones.  He  removed  the  false  beards  and 
additional  draperies,  and  finished  by  exposing  to  light  four 
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magnificent  canrasee  of  Veronese,  which  are  said  to  be  j 
genuine  chff*-<raeuxyre.  The  authorities  of  the  hospital,  | 
not  being  able  to  make  a  present  of  these  paintings,  have  i 
lent  them  to  the  town  of  Chartres,  and  they  are  now  placed  | 
in  a  favorable  position  in  the  museum,  where  they  attract 
daily  crowds. 

Another  volcanic  disturbance  has  recently  spread  des-  ! 
olation  and  terror  through  the  little  island  of  Niceros.  A  I 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  afler  a  series  of  earthquakes  | 
which  caused  some  damage,  the  summit  of  the  highest 
peak  in  the  island  suddenly  burst  open  and  released  the 
volumes  of  steam  and  boiling  water  which,  in  their  strug¬ 
gles  to  find  an  exit,  ha<l  well-nigh  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  island  and  every  living  being  on  its  surface.  This  j 
first  eruption  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  disturbance  ! 
subsided  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  Apparently  the  ; 
volcano  had  expended  its  forces,  and  the  alarm  gradually  j 
died  away.  But  on  the  1st  of  April  the  eruptions  com-  i 
menced  afresh,  and  withia  violence  even  greater  than  on  | 
the  previous  occasion.  Koiling  water  was  emitted  in  such  . 
quantities  that,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  sent  on 
April  4,  it  threatened  t«  ■  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  sur-  i 
rounding  soil,  which  is  itsteemed  the  best  in  the  island. 
At  the  same  time  earthquakes  convulse  the  ground,  and  ! 
the  inhabitants  have  taken  to  the  open  fields,  where  they  ! 
are  safer  than  under  their  tottering  houses.  j 

Some  curious  facts  with  regard  to  the  recklessness  often  I 
shown  in  handling  gunpowder,  fireworks,  and  other  such 
explosive  substances,  were  brought  to  light  in  the  evidence  j 
of  Major  Majendie,  the  Government  Inspector,  before  the  I 
House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Explosive  Substances  { 
a  few  days  ago.  It  was  well  enough  known  that  in  a  I 
factory  at  Birmingham  open  stoves  were  used  in  the  sheds,  | 
and  the  girls  employed  were  in  the  habit  of  shaking  grains  i 
of  powder  from  their  aprons  into  the  stove,  until  one  day 
the  place  was  blown  up,  and  they  were  all  killed ;  but  one  I 
is  rather  startled  to  hear  that  a  red-hot  poker  is  not  so  very  | 
uncommonly  used  to  bore  a  hole  a  certain  distance  into  | 
barrels  of  gunpowder.  In  this  case  also  an  inquest  was  I 
held  on  what  could  be  found  of  the  operator.  In  Scotland,  I 
where  caution  is  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  I 
people.  Major  Majendie  one  day  went  with  the  owner  of  a  j 
powder  factory  down  into  his  cellar.  The  owner  showed  I 
the  open  barrels  of  pmwder  by  the  light  of  a  naked  candle,  I 
and  assured  the  horrified  inspector  that  he  was  accustomed  j 
to  la<lle  out  the  powder  to  his  workmen  by  the  same  light,  i 
Another  case  was  related  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  | 
of  holding  dynamite  on  a  shovel  over  the  fire.  It  seems  I 
that  trains  carrying  twenty  tons  of  gunpowder  sometimes  i 
pass  through  I.a>ndon,  and  that  van  loads  arc  often  taken  | 
along  the  street  and  are  loaded  and  unloaded  while  by-  I 
standers  are  smoking  their  pipes.  j 

The  London  Academy  pays  the  following  handsome  com¬ 
pliment  to  an  American  student ;  We  are  very  glad  to 
find  that  Mrs.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
accomplished  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  magnificent  variorum 
edition  of  Shakespeare  now  in  course  of  issue,  has  finished 
her  “  Concordance  to  Shakespeare’s  Poems  :  an  Index  to 
every  Word  therein  contained  :  ”  — 

“  To  your  audit  comes 
Their  distinct  parcels  in  combined  sums  ” 

Mrs.  Furness’s  handsome  volume,  which  matches  her 
husband’s  edition  in  size,  look,  and  faithful  labor,  contains 
every  instance  of  every  particle  in  Shakespeare’s  poems, 
every  a,  and,  for,  etc.,  and  distinguishes  the  different  parts 
of  speech  of  the  same  form,  like  back,  noun  and  adverb,  by 
italic  type  for  the  second  sense.  The  only  shortcoming  in 
the  book  is  its  not  carrying  out  this  principle  completely, 

BO  that  the  entries  for  all,  adjective,  noun,  and  adverb  ;  for 
for,  preposition  and  conjunction,  are  respectively  mixed 
under  one  and  the  same  beading.  These  are  cases  where 
the  word  (all  or  for  has  “  two  meanings,”  as  Mrs.  Furness 
says,  and  do  not  come  under  the  exception  of  “  purely 
grammatical  distinctions,”  like  in  as  a  preposition,  and  in 


as  a  postposition  or  complement  of  a  verb  —  “  Circles  her 
body  in  ”  =  encircles  her  body.  So  little  change  is  needed 
to  render  the  book  consistent  and  perfect,  that  we  hope 
Mrs.  Furness  will  thus  complete  her  admirable  work. 
The  book  comes  at  a  time  when  the  close  work  at  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  vocabulary  and  metre  revived  by  the  New  Shakes- 
penre  Society  renders  it  doubly  welcome.  Mrs.  Furness 
deserves  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  student  of  Shakes¬ 
peare. 

THE  UNKNOWN  DEITY. 

Tubre  stood  an  altar  in  a  lonely  wood. 

And  over  was  a  veilhd  deity, 

And  no  man  dared  to  raise  the  veiling  hood. 

Nor  any  knew  what  god  they  then  should  see. 

Yet  many  passed  to  gaze  upon  the  thing, 

And  all  who  passed  did  sacrifice  and  prayer. 

Lest,  the  unknown  not  rightly  honoring. 

Some  great  god  they  should  anger  unaware. 

And  each  one  thought  this  hidden  god  was  he 
Whom  he  desired  in  his  most  secret  heart. 

And  prayed  for  that  he  longed  for  most  to  be. 

Gifts  that  was  no  fixed  godhead  to  impart. 

Nor  prayed  in  vain,  for  prayers  scarce  breathed  in  word 
Were  straight  fulfilled,  and  every  earthly  bliss 

Showered  down  on  men  ;  till  half  the  world  had  heard, 
And  left  all  aneient  gods  to  worship  this. 

But  Jove,  in  anger  at  his  rites  unpaid. 

Tore  off  the  veil  with  one  fierce  tempest-breath,  — 

Lo  !  that  to  which  all  men  their  vows  had  made. 
Shuddering  they  saw  was  their  fell  foeman.  Death. 

And  all  forgot  the  blessings  they  had  had. 

And  all  forsook  the  kindly  carven  stone. 

’Tis  now  a  shapeless  block  ;  the  Zephyrs  sad  — 

None  else —  their  nightly  prayers  around  it  moan. 

F.  W.  Bocrdillos. 
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How  large  that  thrush  looks  on  the  bare  thorn-tree  ! 

A  swarm  of  such,  three  little  months  ago. 

Had  hidden  in  the  leaves  and  let  none  know 
Save  by  the  outburst  of  their  minstrelsy. 

A  white  flake  here  and  there —  a  snow  lily 

Of  last  night’s  frost  —  our  naked  flower-beds  hold; 

And  for  a  rose-flower  on  the  darkling  mould 
The  hungry  redbreast  gleams.  No  bloom,  no  bee. 

The  current  shudders  to  its  ice-bound  sedge : 

Nipped  in  their  bath,  the  stark  reeds  one  by  one 
Flash  each  its  clinging  diamond  in  the  sun  : 

’Neath  winds  which  for  this  Winter’s  sovereign  pledge 
Shall  curb  great  king-masts  to  the  ocean’s  edge 
And  leave  memorial  forest-kings  o’erthrown. 

II.  —  SPRING. 

Soft-littered  is  the  new  year’s  lambing-fold. 

And  in  the  hollowed  haystack  at  its  side 
The  shepherd  lies  o’  nights  now,  wakeful-eyed 
At  the  ewes’  travailing  call  through  the  dark  cold. 

The  young  rooks  cheep  ’mid  the  thick  caw  o’  the  old  : 

And  near  unpeopled  stream-sides,  on  the  ground. 

By  her  spring-cry  the  moor-hen’s  nest  is  found, 

Where  the  drained  flood-lands  flaunt  their  marigold. 

Chill  are  the  gusts  to  which  the  pastures  cower. 

And  chill  the  current  where  the  young  reeds  stand 
As  green  and  close  as  the  ysoung  wheat  on  land : 

Yet  here  the  cnckoo  and  the  cuckoo-flower 
Plight  to  the  heart  Spring’s  perfect  imminent  hour 

Whose  breath  shall  soothe  you  like  your  dear  one’s  hand. 

Dante  G.  Kossktti. 
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LIGHT  LITERATURE. 

We  hazard  a  few  words  upon  what  we  regard  as  a  lack 
in  our  current  minor  fiction.  The  novel  has  passed  through 
10  many  forms  and  been  illustrated  by  such  admirable 
examples  under  each  form,  that  it  has  itself  become  the 
material  out  of  which  lesser  works  of  fiction  are  constructed.  ! 
The  characters,  incidents,  situations,  which  were  the  result 
of  an  observation  of  human  nature,  have  become  the  human 
nature  to  which  subordinate  writers  have  recourse,  and  it  | 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  instances  where  novels  have  , 
been  constructed  from  material  which  is  two  removes  from  ' 
real  life.  The  novels  which  are  imitative  are  themselves 
imitated,  and  the  final  result  has  about  it  a  hollowness  which  j 
does  not  repel  ordinary  readers  because  it  is  so  common  as  ' 
to  be  a  property  of  what  is  an  ordinary  standard  for  novels.  ^ 

I  There  are  few  persons  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  novel- 
reading  is  formed  upon  the  best  examples  of  the  novel.  | 
Most  read  first-rate  and  second-rate  novels  indiscriminately. 
Sometimes,  when  they  pass  suddenly  from  a  fresh,  artistic  ; 
work  to  one  which  has  only  a  derivative,  artificial  life, 
they  are  aware  of  the  ditference ;  but  they  hardly  sto[)  long 
enough  to  consider  in  wliat  lies  the  difference,  and  why  , 
it  is  wise  to  read  the  one  and  foolish  to  read  the  other.  ' 
It  is  not  far  from  this  side  of  the  subject  to  that  upon  I 
which  the  writers  of  fiction  stand.  The  passage  from  | 
appreciation  of  good  work  to  a  desire  to  copy  and  repro-  1 
duce  is  not  a  long  one.  Almost  every  intelligent  reader  | 
of  novels  must  be  aware  of  a  certain  continuation  of  men-  ' 
tal  energy  which  succeeds  to  the  reading  of  a  really  strong  : 
and  suggestive  novel ;  one  goes  on  creating  one’s  self,  and 
it  seems  easy  at  the  moment  to  turn  about  from  being  a  | 
reader  to  being  a  writer  of  just  such  a  novel,  not,  one  | 
modestly  avers,  so  good  or  so  skilful,  but  at  least,  so  one  | 
flatters  one’s  self,  in  the  same  vein  and  with  the  same  gen-  I 
eral  feeling.  Oftentimes  there  is  enough  energy  of  this  : 
sort  to  carry  a  person  quite  a  distance  in  construction,  and  i 
possibly  there  b  even  a  kind,  of  echo  to  the  suggestive  | 
work,  by  which  other  readers  are  aware  that  this  writer  i 
has  been  in  the  h.abit  of  reading  some  well-known  novelist,  i 
There  is  so  much  of  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  ! 
among  the  lesser  writers  of  fiction,  that  we  must  assume 
the  fact  as  one  in  the  natural  history  of  authorship ;  yet 
!  ♦  we  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  the  excellent  field  that  lies 
open  to  those  who  feel  an  impulse  to  write  stories,  but  are  i 


I  dividuab  as  would  serve  by  due  selection  to  make  a  his- 
I  tory  of  a  family  or  person.  If  there  b  any  local  custom 
'  or  mannerism  peculiar  to  the  province,  let  that  be  told. 

I  The  work,  the  real  study  of  the  novelist,  lies  in  the  Ikith- 
I  fulness  with  which  these  records  and  narratives  are  caught 
j  and  preserved.  The  labor  of  so  adjusting  and  concealing 
I  the  material  as  to  set  it  free  from  merely  local  and  iiom- 
I  inal  bearings  is  a  subordinate  labor,  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  The  real  task,  as  the  real  value  of  the  work, 
lies  in  the  fidelity  with  which  one  holds  to  the  facts  which 
make  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  story.  All  this  is  very 
i  commonplace  and  readily  granted,  and  yet  how  few,  even 
of  (juite  clever  novelists,  draw  their  characters  from  real 
I  life,  and  do  not  draw  them  from  that  populous  world  of 
I  fiction  which  is  rapidly  accjuiring  a  rivalry  to  the  world 
!  of  flesh  and  blooil  beings. 

Tlicre  is  .another  element,  closely  akin,  which  b  needed 
in  our  minor  fiction.  It  is  a  lightness  of  touch  and  free¬ 
dom  of  manner  which  shall  save  the  novel  from  being 
what  it  so  often  is,  a  sort  of  muflled  drum  beating  in  our 
ears.  Our  stories  are  too  solemn,  too  strained,  too  reso¬ 
lute  in  presenting  serious  problems  and  asking  profound 
questions,  —  in  a  word,  too  intense.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
flow  of  wit  and  humor,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
pleasant  things  in  our  stories,  and  there  is  a  certain  fresh¬ 
ness-  of  telling,  which  we  hold  to  be  fairly  due  from  the 
teller  to  the  listener.  We  suspect  that  playfulness  in  a 
novel  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  reader  than 
downright  fun.  That  spirit  of  hojie  and  happiness  which 
gives  spring  to  a  writer,  and  makes  his  pen  to  follow  the 
thought  that  lies  behind  a  smiling  mouth  —  how  quick 
we  all  are  to  respond  to  it.  Indeed,  we  ask  for  this,  not 
only  for  the  novel  hut  for  the  whole  range  of  our  lighter 
literature,  which  takes  the  jilace  so  considerably  of  gay 
society  and  agreeable  talk.  We  complain  that  there  are 
no  talkers,  now,  and  no  listeners ;  but  we  should  regret  it 
less,  if  we  thought  that  the  bright  ways,  and  quick,  light 
fancy  which  plays  over  the  surface  of  the  best  conversa¬ 
tion,  were  transferred  to  the  printed  page. 

To  state  the  whole  matter  briefly,  the  need  of  our  light 
literature  is  —  light ;  the  light  which  comes  from  nature, 
making  clear  and  bringing  into  truthful  distinctness  the 
common  objects  about  us;  a  sunlight  which  is  searching 
and  comprehensive,  not  a  candle-light  which  asks  to  have 
the  shutters  closed  before  it  can  make  itself  available; 
lightness  too,  it  needs,  in  a  lifting  into  freer  air  and 
brighter  moods.  The  sun  and  the  fresh  atmosphere  to¬ 
gether  would  render  it  fit  for  the  common  needs  of  com¬ 
mon  folks.  It  has  its  own  province,  never  asking  to  trench 
upon  the  proper  field  of  instructive  literature.  Its  thoughts 
and  fancies  skim  just  above  the  surface  of  the  world  and 
wheel  round  the  houses  and  barns,  leaving  the  u{>per  air 
to  more  adventurous  spirits.  We  cannot  spare  it  when 
it  is  at  its  best,  and  we  begin  to  know  its  value  when  we 
have  to  put  up  with  its  poor  imitation. 


sensible  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  them  by  nature  or  [ 
education.  However  limited  their  range  of  observation 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  but  their  life  has  brought  them  an 
acquaintance  with  people  and  phases  of  nature  which  is 
at  first  hand.  They  have  known  the  people  by  the  various 
signs  which  are  in  use  for  discovering  character;  they 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  nature  or  society  in  which 
they  live.  I.,et  them,  regardless  of  much  or  little  that  has  j 
been  done  with  the  same  material,  set  about  the  simplest 
possible  description,  not  necessarily  as  a  story,  but  merely 
as  a  record ;  let  them  again  take  from  their  own  family  or 
their  neighbors’  such  a  series  of  events  or  progress  of  in- 


NOTES. 

—  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  the  senior  member  of  the 
old  and  great  house  of  Brown  and  Ives,  Providence,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  family  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  representative,  and  the  business 
house  of  Brown  and  Ives,  have  heen  and  are  leading  names 
in  the  social  and  political  history  of  Rhode  Island.  Four 
brothers,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John,  and  Moses  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  family’s  estate  in  the  last  century ;  John 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  which  was  afterward  changed  in  name  to  Brown 
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UniTenitj,  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  a  son  of  the  Nicho* 
las  named  above,  who  gave  large  gifts  to  it.  Ilis  son, 
just  dead,  was  known,  apart  from  his  business  relations,  by 
the  splendid  library  of  American  history,  collected  by  him 
with  zeal  and  intelligence.  He  accumulated  nearly  all 
the  publications  now  extant  in  any  language  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  early  voyages  of  discovery  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  colonization  and  settlement,  a  department  of  our 
history  which  he  had  taken  as  his  specialty.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  secure  every  work  relating  either  to  North  or 
South  America,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  which 
was  published  in  any  part  of  the  world  between  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury.  He  printed  at  one  time  for  private  use  a  catalogue 
of  his  library  prepared  by  his  friend  Hon.  John  R.  Bart¬ 
lett,  late  Secretary  of  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Brown’s  death,  a  new,  enlarged,  and  annotated 
catalogue  by  the  same  hand  had  begun  to  go  through  the 
press.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Brown  gave 
the  most  generous  use  of  bis  library  to  students.  From 
difierent  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  Europe,  visit¬ 
ors  came  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  books  not  else¬ 
where  to  be  found.  More  than  once,  we  are  told,  die  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  the  use  of  historical  writers,  books 
which  if  they  had  been  lost  could  never  have  been  re¬ 
placed.  One  of  these  was  his  copy  of  Puga’s  “  Collection 
of  Ordinances,”  printed  in  Mexico  in  1563,  the  earliest 
summary  of  Spanish  colonial  laws  relating  to  the  New 
World.  He  sent  this  to  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  London,  in 
order  that  Sir  Arthur  Helps  might  have  the  use  of  it  when 
writing  “  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America.”  In  refer¬ 
ring  to  it  Helps  says,  “  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  rarity ; 

there  is  not  a  copy  known  to  exist  in  England . As 

far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  American  collectors 
of  books  are  exceedingly  liberal  and  courteous  in  the  use 
of  them,  and  seem  really  to  understand  what  the  object 
should  be  in  forming  a  great  library.” 

—  Hearth  and  Home  has  been  sold  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  to  the  Graphic  Company,  and  will  here- 
aflcr  be  published  by  the  latter.  The  paper  was  started 
in  1871,  we  think,  by  Pettengill  &  Co.,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Donald  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
work,  after  the  paper  had  been  fairly  launched,  was  con¬ 
fined,  we  think,  mainly  to  contributions,  and  Mrs.  Dodge 
made  an  excellent  reputation  for  the  paper  by  her  versa¬ 
tility  and  skill  in  conducting  the  children’s  department ; 
the  paper  was  illustrated  and  was  intended  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  a  family  and  semi-agricultural  paper.  Messrs. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  afterward  bought  the  paper  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  connection  with  the  American  Agriculturist, 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  withdrawn,  and  the  editor-in-chief  was 
Mr.  Edward  Eggleston,  who  contributed  to  the  paper  his 
popular  stories.  Upon  the  establishment  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Mrs.  Dodge  left  Hearth  and  Home  to  assume  charge  of  the 
new  magazine,  and  Mr.  Eggleston  had  previously  given  up 
his  editorial  chair  to  his  brother,  George  Cary  Eggleston, 
who  had  been  his  assistant.  Of  late,  the  paper  has  rather 
abandoned  the  field  of  illustrated  journalism,  and  the 
Graphic  company  in  purdiasing  it  propose  to  restore  the 
feature  of  illustrations,  using  the  process  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Daily  Oraphic. 

—  It  has  heen  proposed  that  the  graduates  each  year  at 
Harvard  should  effect  an  insurance  on  their  lives,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each,  the  premium  upon  which  would  be,  say,  nine 
dollars  a  year.  The  aggregate  sum  thus  bestowed  by 
each  class  would  be  ultimately  very  large. 


—  The  executive  committee  of  the  Woolsey  fund  i 
Tale  College  have  issued  a  circular  in  which  they  mak4 
some  interesting  statements  as  to  the  proportion  paid  b  1 
students  for  the  education  received  at  college.  The  st 
erage  expense  to  the  college  of  each  student  graduated  ig 
the  class  of  1873  was  S757.44  j  the  average  amount  paii] 
to  the  college  for  his  graduation  by  each  student  of  the 
class  was  $418.00  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  The 
total  amount  which  the  college  has  paid  toward  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  living  graduates  of  classes  from  1834  to  1873  in. 
elusive,  and  for  which  it  has  not  been  reimbursed,  exeeedi 
$600,000.  Of  the  2009  living  graduates  belonging  to  the 
above  classes  only  598  are  subscribers  to  the  Woolser 
fund,  having  contributed  the  sum  of  $133,332.03.  It  must  i 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  598  have  done  tolerablj 
I  well  as  their  contributions  average  $222  96  each ;  leavin? 
out  the  question  of  interest,  the  2009  living  graduates  owe 
the  college  each  $298.65.  This  method  of  stating  the  re¬ 
lation  which  students  owe  to  their  college  is  a  somewhat 
novel  one,  and  while  it  may  have  force  with  some,  we  sus- 
I  pect  others  might  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say.  If  this  is  to 
be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  spent  a 
great  deal  more  money  in  New  Haven  than  was  actually 
necessary  to  support  the  boarding-house  keepers  and  ' 
tradesmen  of  that  city,  and  we  think  they  should  turn 
I  over  the  surplus  to  the  college. 

—  Mr.  James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  having  accumu¬ 
lated  two  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  engaged  in  distribut¬ 
ing  it.  Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  devoted  to  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  an  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory  at  Lake  Tahoe,  a  situation  particularly  favorable  for 
observations,  on  account  of  the  vast  horizon  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  there.  Lord  Rosse’i 
great  telescope,  thus  far  regarded  the  most  important  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  astronomieal  science,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  eclipsed  by  Mr.  ; 
Lick’s  new  glass.  A  gift;  of  four  hundred  and  twentj 
thousand  dollars  for  public  monuments  is  not  so  clearly 
'  understoorl,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  b«!  devoted  to  statues 
I  of  eminent  public  men,  we  trust  a  part  may  be  assigned 
i  to  the  work  of  educating  artists  capable  of  producing  [ 

works  of  art.  The  special  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  \ 

thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  monument  to 
the  author  of  the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  might  well 
spare  a  portion  for  the  special  education  of  the  sculptor,  — 
but  we  presume  Mr.  Lick  will  receive  advice  enough  from  | 
quarters  nearer  home. 

I  —  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  the  eminent  astronomer,  F 
j  formerly  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  in  Albany,  } 
who  has  just  returned  to  his  home  in  Boston,  has  won  ' 
great  fame  as  Director  of  the  National  Observatory  of  the  ! 
Argentine  Republic.  He  hat  made  observations  embrac¬ 
ing  17,000  stars,  and  in  a  few  months  he  will  have  ready  ■ 
1700  maps  of  85,000  stars.  The  funds  given  him  by  the  I 
government  for  carrying  on  his  researches  were  small,  but  I 
the  wealthy  citizens  have  been  quite  liberal.  He  has  I 
done  much  for  the  geography  of  the  country,  as  well  as  n 
for  the  science  of  astronomy. 

—  The  recent  meeting  of  the  Brewer’s  Congress,  in 
Boston,  gave  another  opportunity  for  quoting  from  the 
“  Blue  Laws  ”  of  Connecticut.  Rev.  Mr.  Peters  builded 
better  than  he  knew,  when  he  furnished  posterity  with 
that  vinegar  code  as  expressing  what  he  was  pleased  to 
regard  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  State  ;  but  there  are  too 
many  people  now  aware  of  the  fabrication  to  permit  the 
quotation  of  the  Blue  Laws  to  be  very  effective. 
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